





Next week, a couple of old trie 



Wiffy Cox will be there. Everybody knov/s Wiffy. 
He’s the home pro at the Congressional Country Club, 
and a 12-time veteran of U. S. Open competition. 

And naturally. Canadian Club, a champion itself, 
will be on hand. At the Congressional Country Club — 
or wherever you play around the world — you'll find 
Canadian Club very much the favorite. 


Why this whisky's universal popularity? It has the light- 
ness of Scotch and the smooth satisfaction of Bour- 
bon. No other whisky tastes quite like Canadian Club. 
You can stay with it all evening long — in short ones 
before dinner, in tall ones after. You owe it to yourself 
to start enjoying Canadian Club — the world's lightest 
whisky— this very evening. 



nds will be waiting to greet th( 






EACH WEEK SI REACHES 8,485,000 
READERS (more readers per copy than 
any of the 37 magazines included in the 
1964 Simmons Study except one) LIVING 
IN 4,297,000 HOMES (more households 
per copy than all but two magazines in the 
Study). 5,852,000 OF THESE READERS 
ARE ADULTS (more adult readers per 
copy than all but three). THESE ADULT 
READERS INCLUDE 4,923,000 ADULT 
MALES (more adult male readers per copy 
than all but Business Week). 


memo 


TO ADVERTISERS FROM STEPHEN E. KELLY 


JUNE 15,1964 



The facts above represent some of the major dimen- 
sions of the SI market, as they arc to be gleaned from 
the second annual “Simmons Study”, recently re- 
leased. 

More formally known as “Selective Markets and 
The Media Reaching Them,” the j)recedent-setting 
Simmons Study has become a milestone in the history 
of media research. It provides information on media 
never before available. 

Before the first Simmons Study appeared, in spring 
1963, advertisers and agencies had had figures on the 
total numbers of people who watched TV jirograms 
and listened to radio programs, but they had little 
information on how many people read various maga- 
zines, particularly the selective magazines. 

The Simmons Study now gives reasonably precise 
estimates of two basic dimensions of magazine audi- 
ences which have much to do with the efficiency of 
your sales effort ; quantity and quality. 

Qunniity means the total number of I’eaders which 
an advertiser can expect to reach in an average issue 
of a magazine. 

Quality defines this quantity by such jirecise yard- 
sticks as income, education, Index of Social Position, 
corporate officers and other selective benchmarks 
that differentiate buyers from people. 

The Simmons Study also provides this year audi- 
ence figures for TV network programs as well as total 
audience figures for .selective magazines. It thus 






creates an opportunity for fascinating inter-media 
comparisons between selective magazine audiences 
and television audiences (look for such in an immi- 
nent Memo). 

In addition, Simmons includes marketing informa- 
tion available to all sponsors that extends from such 
indicators as property insurance and stock ownership 
to last week’s liquor bill and the number of families 
who buy a new car every year. (The 1964 marketing 
figures should be available by the time you read this.) 

The Simmons Study provides data like this for 37 
magazines, and we’d like here to demonstrate a few 
comparisons it makes possible, using just the socio- 
demographic material already issued. 

For instance, one arbitrary way you can distin- 
guish among America’s advertisers is to separate 
them into two broad groups: CONSUMER adver- 
tisers and CORPORATE advertisers— those who 
address people as consumers, and those who address 
btiaincssmcn as businessmen. We think the new' 
Simmons facts show that SI performs excellently in 
reaching audiences for both types of advertising. 

Take SI. first, as a medium for corporate advertis- 
ing (for “corporate” read “industrial” or “institu- 
tional” or “business” advertising). Three long-estab- 
lished vehicles for this kind of advertising are the 
newsweeklies: Time. Neu'sn'cek and U.S. Ncu's. How 
does the audience of SI — a new’sweekly itself— stack 
up alongside the audiences of these other magazines 
in reaching w’hat Simmons classifies as “Professional- 
Managerial” people? (The term “professional-mana- 
gerial” is an important but sometimes misleading 
yardstick to use. Its best application is perhaps in its 
accuracy in describing the kinds of families you 
w'ould expect to find in Bloomfield Hills, Darien, San 
Mateo and Winnetka, where doctors, dentists, lawyers, 
and architects, and managers of American industry 
make up the core of the community population.) 


Average Issue Professional — Managerial Audience 
By Individual Employment Income 
$10,000 & Over 


In its ability to reach the $10, 060 
and over Professional-Managerial 
audience, SI leads the other news- 
w’eeklies in per-copy readership, 
and is second among them in cost 
per thousand. 

(continued on bacK flap of this Insert) 


U.S. Total 
5,031 


Number Number Per 



(000) 

100 Copi«e 

C/M 

SI 

848 

81 

8.49 

U. S. News 

950 

76 

7.84 

Newsweek 

1,030 

65 

8.98 

Time 

1,707 

58 

9.45 
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new National Open Champion 


“The Best In The House”® in 87 lands 


V.MKERVIlK.CANm 



HTH keeps it as safe as drinking water. 


ITie water your child splashes around 
and dunks in ought to be kept as germ- 
free as a freshly drawn bath; as safe as a 
cool glass of dnnking water. 

And the Chemicals Division of Olin 
developed hth to do just that. 

HTH dry chlorine is concentrated, so 


it doesn’t take up much storage space. 

As soon as it hits the water, hth works 
at full .strength. In minutes, your pool is 
as pure as tap watei'. 

That’s why even the professionals use 
it to take care of the big pools. 

HTH is so reliable at this job, many 


cities and towns keep it on hand for emer- 
gencies. If their regular chlorinating 
equipment breaks down, hth protects 
the cities’ drinking water. 

A lot of people have come to depend 

upon HTH. 

You can too. 
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Next week 

A WINTeR CHAMPION. Vom 
O'Hara ran record ntilus in- 
doors- Outdoors ftovi . he is suf- 
rering the douhis of all gifted 
runners \>ing roriheOlv iiipics. 
\ report by iohn Underwosyd. 

me Bt/stesr BOOY in ienni.s 
is that of Gladys Held man. the 
energetic publisher and editor 
of World Tnuus. Barbara La 
Fontaine sisiis her and some 
other title-holding Hcldmans. 


BAD MAPS and brave wometr 
hel|>ed get the U..S. siuncd on 
one of Its most popular sports 
— touring —some 50 years ago. 
Robert Cantwell tells a gritiy 
tale of sand, gasoline and tears. 


PFNMISSIDN U STRICTLY 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 



On a Miiv niorning some i«o weeks 
ago Arnold Paiincr woke hclore S. 
scanned a morning paper in bed. look 
breakfast. dro\e to the airport near 
l.airobe. Pa. and shuttled off in his 
Aero ( ommander for a golf date in 
Washington. I>.C .. 200 miles aw;i\, By 
U) a.m. he was on the tirsi tee of ( on- 
gressional C ountry C liih— ready to re- 
eonnoiter the course in the company 
of his old friend. Scoris Ui.t MRAtti> 
C.oiri ditor Alfred W right. 

f-.ighteen ludes and a few hours later 
Arniessas back in L atvobe w ith a sharp- 
ened idea i>r the course that will test 
him and the rest of the country's linesl 
golfers in next week's I ',S, Open. And 
Al Wright was heading back to New 
\ ork with a sharpened idea of how 
Palmer and others will play C ongres- 
sioiuil- and with the core of ilie an- 
alysis that begins on page of this 
issue, ('tiiii’irwiniiul ii Iwir a Small 
Spitnh Will Co\t liifi Money. Palmer 
and Wright each learned something 
lo his advantage from tlie excursion 
— and the readers for wliom the trip 
svas really planned xvill benehi. too. 
(Incidenially. Palmer's score is classi- 
licd iiiforination. hut W'righl thinks it 
IS okay to say that Palmer missed par 
by more than a stroke or two and 



PALMER AND SI'S ALFRED WRIGHT 


had lo pay up on a couple of Nass.ius.) 

Our story on llic course is only one 
of several special features on the Open, 
all designed lo help the reader uiulcr- 
siand one thing: that the U.S. Open 
is a ditl'erent kind of golf tournament. 
Ciolf followers have been told this for 
years, but they probably liave never 
had a chance to udge the truth of it 
from so many angles. 

.Artist Benue Euchs was dispalclied 
lo firookline. Mass, a year ago. Once 
Ivfore he had painted spring golf for 
us- and his work was light and airy. 
This time we asked him to look for ten- 
sion and trouble, those brooding twins 
of the Open. The result is our cover 
this week and the portfolio of paint- 
ings beginmngon page .'2. Just Iseyoiul. 
accompany ins wrishi- s story, aerial 
color photographs show the striking 
hole that marks the end of this year's 
Open and another hole ( 10) which has 
one of the three pond s to be found on 
Congressional. A golfer need not h'ok 
twice at these photographs to see the 
serious trouble they represent- holes 
that match the mood of cverx Open. 

tJgden Nash joins us with some 
rhymcdohiurgalionsonihe“iwo-ninlhs 
of an Open” the \\ watcher is able to 
see. tHui Nash sends word that, none- 
theless. he will be watching on his own 
set again this year.) l-inally. in a kind 
of golf slory we have never seen before. 
Bil Ciilfvert. who has written for iis on 
such sporting enthusiasms as falconry, 
hunting shrews in a swamp, exploring 
m Mexico and taking a canoe down a 
wild bit of water called the Smokehole. 
lakes readers backstage at Congression- 
al where the membership and toiirna- 
menl eommiltces have been engrossed 
for 24 months in an elTon to make the 
(W>4 Open the biggest and (he bc't. It 
was (iitberi's first look at such dedica- 
tion. "The amateur hour of sports pro- 
motion.'' (iilberl calls it. "Surprisingly 
successful and suhlime lo behold.” >'ou 
can behold it vvith him beginning on 
page 7S. 


Sports Illustrated 
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ENJOY 5 DAYS OF FUN AND RELAXATION SAILING TO EUROPE ON THE WORLD’S FASTEST SHIP 



Mr. and Mrs. C. Kenneth Baxter, of 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. and Palm Beach. 
Fla. enjoy life on s. United States. 


Mrs. Sally Victor, leading American 
hat designer, sails to Europe twice 
a year with United Slates Lines. 


Mr. and Mrs. Max E. Kruger travel 
regularly aboard the United States. 
They reside in the Virgin Islands, 


International bridge expert Howard 
Schenken enjoys the comfort and 
triervjliness of the public salons. 


A voyage to Europe on the s.s. United States or s.s. 
America is one of the purest forms of relaxation left 
on earth. You sleep till you happen to waken. Perhaps 
then you may wish to breakfast in your cabin, take a 
few turns around the promenade deck (6 laps to the 
mile), enjoy a game or a swim. The bracing salt air 
may even encourage you to work out in the gym. 

Then what is your pleasure? One of the world’s 
finest restaurants awaits you. There is a tasteful 


theater aboard., .dancing every night in an intimate, 
softly lit ballroom . . . and parties which are among 
the season’s smartest affairs. The list of those pres- 
ent reads like a worldwide social register. 

Is it any wonder you arrive in Europe feeling as if 
you’d spent a month in the country? 

SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. Fares are lowest in Thrift Season 
with added 10% reduction on round trips, even if one way is 
by air. Excursion fares, group rates offer greater savings. 


LUXURY AND COMFORT WITH UTMOST SAFETY 

fSiUilTEi STATES LliES E 


El 





Our first anniversary Snoived in. Nothing but steak 

Married one week. Skdl! and Carlsberg. Skdll 


First place! 
Bring on Goren. Skdl! 






Our ver'y oivn sailboat. 
Christen it with Carlsberg. Skal! 


Carlsberg— the celebrated beer of Copenhagen 


Whatever the celebration— big or little— Carlsberg helps. 

That’s because Carlsberg is an extraordinary beer; a mellow, flavorful beer. Part of its secret is 
in the brewing. Carlsberg is slow - brewed for a minimum of solids and a lighter - brighter flavor. 

It takes at least four months to create Carlsberg. That’s longer than it takes to make most of 
the beers you used to drink— before you tried Carlsberg. 

Carlsberg is especially appropriate for celebrations now, in its graceful new sculptured bottle. 
Ask for it at good hotels, restaurants and fine stores in 159 countries and at the New York \\'orld’s 
Fair. Insist on Carlsberg— the glorious beer of Copenhagen. Each time you drink it— it’s a celebration. 
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TENNIS 

EVENTS 


USLTA tournaments through July 6 

JUNE 11 Soiiihwcsicrn Junior Championships 
(all atts's. ho>s .inJ iiirK i. PhiK'inx (ihrouiih June 
IJi. Souihvscslcrn Men's Open. Liule R»Kk 
Coiimr> Cliih. Ark. (ihroiiKh June 14 1. 

JUNE la Se.irs Cup Maltlies, \kes| Side Tennis 
Cliih. I oresi Mill-. . (also June I3i. 

JUNE 13 Sew ! nglund C h.impionships, New- 
ton .Siiu.i-h and lennis ( luh. Newion, M.iss. 
iihr<iiiph Jiine'l ).New Jer>e> Si.iie Cliampion- 
sliips. I .isi Orange lennis Club. Lasi Orange. 
N.J lihrough June 2li. \niie CiiiniiunB Me- 
morial (girls IKi, Wesitield Tennis Club. Wesi- 
lield. N J. (also June 14. ’(>. 2 1 ' .ineouver .inJ 

Oisiricl Championships, Jerieho lennis Cluh, 
\.ineou'er. H ( , (ihroiigh June -Oi 
JUNE IB N.uional Iniereollegiale Champion- 
ships, Michigan Siaie Cniversiis. I ast Lansing. 
Midi, (iliroiigh June 20): Uesichesier Coun(> 
Senior Championships. We-ichesier Counev 
Oepi. of keereaiion. Couniv lennis Club. 
Sear-il.ile. N,^ . (through June 2 1 I. 1 sses Coun- 
l> Championships (juniors). Maplewood Coun- 
tr> (. luh. Maplewood. N.J. lihroiigh June 1')): 
John Parker Compton Memorial (juniors. 
Westchester residents onl> ». I os Me.idow len- 
TMs ( Uib, Sear-dale. N.A , (ihrough June 111). 
Middle Stales dirls’ (ira— Court (. hanipion- 
ships. Merion Coumr> Cluh, Haserl'ord, l*.i 
t through June 20); lesasSeetumal Open Cham- 
pionships. 1! 1, Hull Tennis Center. Corpus 
Chrisii, lesas (through June 21 1: -Southern 
<‘hampions!tips, (Hde Providence kasi|iici and 
Swim Cluh, Charloilc. N.C iihroiigli June 21 ). 
New ^ <«rk Si. lie ( liampionslups, He.ith Poinl 
Club, Mamaroneck. N.A , iilirough June 20|. 
JUNE IT Pliil.idelphia anvl Distrisi limioraiul 
(■irU' Championships. Idle Hour lennis Cluh, 
Hrvn Mawr. P.i. Iilirough June 24) 

JUNE IB New I nglaiul Public Parks Ch.im- 
pioiiships, I cniridge Park Tennis Club. Ilari- 
Tord. Conn, (through June 21 I. I'^lh Annual 
Junior and Bovs liiv ii.iiional, Powellon Club, 
Newburgh. N A . Hhrough June 21 1. 

JUNE 19 I astern I aiher and Son Cirass Court 
Cliampioiisliips, Kockaw.iv lluniing Club. Ce- 
darhiirsi, N.Y (through June 21 i. Middle Ai- 
laniie Senior Men's Championships (closed i. 
Roanoke Counirv Club. Roanoke. \'a, (ihroiigli 
June 2) ). 

JUNE 20 1 astern Clay Couri Men's C hampi- 
onships, Ontam Field ('lub. Haekensaek, N .1 
(through June 2S|. Paul M.iriin Memon.il In 
vilation.il. W estchester C'ouniy lennis League. 
Oricnia He.ieh ('iuh. Mamaroneck. N.Y. ijiso 
June 2l. 2''. 2.‘i) Marsh C up Matches. Hvuile- 
s.ird Cluh, I oronti*. Om. laKo lunc 21 ). Hru- 
iieau Cup Maiches. < lermaniow ii (. ricket Club. 
Philadelphia. 

jUNfc 22 Soul hern tiirU' C hampionships. ( hat- 
lanooga lennis t'lub. Oiallanooga (ihrougli 
June 2''). liSI.I \ Inierseliolaslic Champion- 
ships isingles and doubles), Williams College, 
W tlliamsiown. Mass, (through June 27 j. South- 
ern CaliTorni.i Junior Boy s' and tiirls' Seciional 
Championships. I os Angeles (through June 2X); 
Hose I aubele McmonalTournameni.New Y otk 
l ennis t lub. New Y ork City (through June 27 j: 
invilaiional tournament. Lake Mohonk Ten- 
nis l lub. New I'.ili/. N.Y. tihrougli June 2X i. 
Brooklyn Junior Chamber oTCommerce Cham- 
pionships I luniorsingles). Bishop Lough I in High 

I oirltnui’ii 
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Toshiba’s Trans-8 weighs only 
11 oz ... gives perfect reception 
FM and AM with 8 transistors, 

5 diodes. Operates on a single 
battery you can buy anywhere. 
Only $36.95. 


Tokyo Shibajra Electric Co., Ltd. 

New Voik Ollice: 530 Fifth Ave.. New York 36. N.Y. 
Distributor Transistor World Corporation. 513. 

West 24th St . New York 11, N.Y 
T«l W49 7641 




Nice place to visit . . 


but you wouldn't 


Fair warning: don’t! Touring the dazziing New York World's 
Fair wili be tiring enough . . . without frazzling yourself on 
the way. Fly Allegheny Airlines. Have more time and energy 


K4 


to enjoy when you get-there . . . and a relaxing ride all tht 
way home. It’s the same convenient service beloved bj 
Allegheny air commuters in 12 busy states- So forget traffic 



want to drive there 


care and have hours to spare Dollars, loo . . with our spe- 
cial-rate tours for World's Fairgoers. Reservations'^ The 
sooner, the wiser. Call your travel agent or Allegheny now. 


ALliGHiHY AIRLIHiS 

YOUR FLIGHT GATE TO THE WORLD S FAIR 
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Prince Edward Island 

CANADA 

has everything else! Including gala centennial celebrations of the 1864 
Confederation Conference in Charlottetown, birthplace of the Canadian 
nation. Flashing sulkies, pounding down to the wire (pari-mutuel betting at 
Charlottetown and Summerside race tracks). The warmest salt water north 
of Florida. Charlottetown’s Old Home Week (August 1 7-22).Picturc5que fishing 
harbours and the cry of seagulls. The family fun of a deep-sea fishing 
excursion. Picnics by the sea. Attractive handcrafts. Highland Games at 
Eldon (August 5). Yachting in sheltered bays. An average summer temperature 
of 72 degrees. Sleeping under the stars in national and provincial campsites. 
Deluxe resorts scr\-ing fresh farm produce. Car ferries from Kew Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia 23 times a day. Just bring enthusiasm. P.E.I. docs the rest! 


MAIL COUPON NOW 
FOR FREE PREVIEW 
The Director, Prince Edward 
Uland Travel Bureau, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I.. Canada 
Please send vacation liuraittre to: 




TENNIS EVENTS , .■riliKucI 


TAKE THE NEWS 
IN YOUR STRIDE 

Any time the newscasters ai-e at their mikes, they can reach 
your private ear viaSTAXDARD’s’ Transistor Eight. Smaller 
than the palm of your hand. Tucks into a vest pocket. Yet this 
micro-miniaturized precision instrument brings in distant 
stations deal' and strong. Walking along the street, in a bus, 
at a parly . . . you're always in touch with the news. When 
important events occur, you are within hearing distance. 

(Or iilu n uon nenl a (jiji for DaO or Grad, here it in!) 



SHOWN ACTUAL SIZE. The STANDARD’ Transistor Eight Micronic Ruby, 
Model SR-H437. Has true super-heterodyne circuitry. Its tO semi-conductors 
even include one diode. Aulomaiic gain control. Weighs only four and one-fifth 
ounces. Comes complete with chain and fob. External antenna cord for optional 
stepped up volume. Standard earphone for private listening. 2 long-life mercury 
batteries. Jewel case. At reputable stores, $39.95. 

WORLD’S TINIEST PORTABLE. Companion model, 
The original Micronic Ruby. 7 transistors. Model 
SR.G430. Get a demonstration. Only $29.95. 

All STANDARD ‘ radios carry a written warranty. 


School. Brooklyn tihroiigh June 24 1; Scarsdalo 
Ins italionul C'hampionithips (juniors Sunning- 
ilulc Counirs C lub. Scarsdalc. N.Y. (through 
June 25): New Jersey Slate Championships ll2 
and l4singlcsanddoublc\l.CaniH'BrookCoun* 
iry C lub. Millburn. N.J. Uhroiigh Junc24): New 
Jersey State Championships (junior and lb sin- 
gles and dnuhles). Beacon Hill Club. .Summit, 
N.J, (through June 27). 

JUNE 93 New Jersey .Slate Championships 
(girls. IK. 16. 14 singles and doubles). Kucqueis 
Club of -Short Hills. Short Mills, N.J. itlirough 
June 26|. 

JUNE 24 I SLIA Women's Collegiate Cham- 
pionships. L nnersity of North Carolin.i.Cireens- 
boro, N.C. (through June 28). 

JUNE 25 hiMlalional (seniors), Hoeky Point 
Tennis Assocuiiion, Inlet. N,^ (through June 
28). 

JUNE 25 I astern ! aihet and Son ( lay Court 
Championships. I li/abeth Town and Country 
Club. I li^abelli, N.J. ilhroiigh June 28). 

JUNE 28 USl I A Senior and I atlier and Son 
Clay Court Cli.impionships.Cy nwydClub.Cyn- 
wyd. I>.i. (through July „nitdiional tnur- 
numeni (girls 18 singles and doubles), Ards- 
Icy Country Club, Ardsley-on-Hiidson. N.y, 
(through July 1 ) 

JUNE 2a I ri-.Siate lournaiueni. ( incinnaii 
lennis Club, ( incinn.ici iihrough July 5i: 
LSI I A Junior If.ird Court t h.inipionships. 
I'eniiisiila lennis C lub. San I r.ineisco Mhrough 
July 5), Sc-* S oiV, St.oc C hampiisnships insen’N 
singles and doiiblesi. North Shore lennis and 
RaeuoetsC'liib, Hay side. N.y , (ihrough July .<i: 
New \ork .St.ite Championships (jiiPior. 16 
and 14 singles and doiihles). ( iiea I eniiis C lub 
and Mainihoii College. ( Imioii. N.^ (ihrough 
July I); Nassau-Sullolk Championships (juii. 
lor. U'and 14 singles and doiiblesi. North Shore 
Country ( lub. C»len Mead. N 'l . (ihrough July 
t). 

JUNE 30 Middle Ailantiv Men's Champion- 
ships, LdgemoorCliib. lieiliesda, Md iihrough 
July 5). 

JULT 1 Middle --Mlaniie Boys' and Juniors' 
Championships, S.ihsbury. Md- (through July 
4), 

JULY 3 Central New. S’ork liwiiational (men's 
singles and doiiblesi. Sedgwick I arms lennis 
Club, Syracuse. N ^ iihrough July 5). I’aiil 
Martin Memorial Inviiaiional (men’s singles), 
WestchcMer Counts lennis League members. 
Bronss illel'ieldCKib.Bronss ille, N.^ . iihrough 
July 1 1 ); New Vork State I atherandSonC liain- 
pionshipsidoublesl.Pow el ton Club, Newburgh, 
N A . (through July 6). 

JULY 4 1 ,1 Jolla lennis Club lournanient. La 
JoH.i. C'alil. Iihrough July 12). 

JULY 6 -Middle Allaniic Curls' Championships 
( 12 to 18), Country Club of Virginia. Riehmond 
iihtough July 10). Souihctn CJitls' Champimt- 
sliips (ehised). knowille Racquet C'lub. kn >x- 
Mile. ky. Iihrough July 12): I asiern (lay Court 
C li.iinpioiiships (women i. Orienta Be.ieh Club. 
Mamaioncck. N.Y, (ihrough July III Western 
C hampionships, W oodsiock l lub, Indianapolis 
(Ihrough July I2i. WeMeiusier liiMiaiional 
(seniors). New Rochelle I emus C lub. New Ro- 
shelle. N.Y. (Ihrough July 12). ins)ialuinal 
loiirnament (juniors. 1 6 ,iiid 14 singles) .Arliiig- 
ion I’layers ( hib. kearny. N.J. (tliroiigh July 
1 1 ): New Vork Slate C'lianipionshi|S\ (girts IX, 
16. 14). County lennis C lub, .Scarsdale. N-> 
(through July !0). 


STAISIDARD RADIO CORR 

410 East 62nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10021 


END 


1933: The winner of the U.S. Open wss Johnny Goodman, the last amateur to win this major tournament. New England Life was then in its 99th year. 



Were you born in 1933? 


See— in figures below— how you can accumulate thousands more than you pay for New England Life Insurance 


Our picture of Johnny Goodman is a 
look at the past. But our message looks 
ahead to your future — a future in 
which cash-value life insurance can 
work for you in two important ways. 

The same New England Life policy 
you use to protect your family can also 
give you thousands of dollars more 
than you pay in — even when your divi- 
dends are assigned to increase family 
protection. 

Say you buy a $20,000 policy now. 


Then assume you use the dividends to 
add protection automatically through 
the years. (For illustration we'll apply 
our current dividend scale, although 
these scales do change from time to 
time.) The cash value of your policy at 
age 65 is $20,682. But premium pay- 
ments total only $13,844. So all the 
dollars you put in and $6,83B more can 
be yours at retirement. At the same 
time, the policy's protection value has 
risen from $20,000 to $32,311! 


Here's what to do right now, what- 
ever year you were born. Write for more 
complete information and tell us your 
birthday.We'll reply by mail and include 
our new DIAL-A-YEAR, which gives 
insurance figures plus events and per- 
sonalities from 1920 through 1939. 
Write Dept. 4S, 501 Boylston Street. 
Boston, Massachusetts 02117. 


NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


New CNCLANO MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. ALL FORMS OF INDIVIDUAL ANO CROUP LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITIES ANO PENSIONS, CROUP HEALTH COVERAGES. 


If you have a complaint, 
call the president of Avis. 
His number is CH 8-9i5o. 



IT .liter I rings, trv l.ilcr. 


There isn’t a siniile secretary to 
protect him. He ansners the phone 
himself. 

He’s a nut about keeping in touch. 
He belies es it’s one of the big ad- 
vantages of a small company. 

You knosv ss ho is responsible for 
svhat. There’s nobody to pass the buck to. 

One of the frustrations of complaining to a big com- 
pany is finding someone to blame. 

Well, our president feels responsible for the whole kit 
and caboodle. He has us working like crazy to keep our 
super-torque Fords super. But he knows there ss ill be an 
occasional dirty ashtray or temperamental sviper. 

If you find one, call our presitlent collect. 

He won’t be thrilled to hear from you, but he’ll get 
you some action. 



Idea: Handle repeat sales by Long Distance 

A prime example: Rolled Steel Corpoi'ulion, Skokie, 
111. Thi.s firm, a majoi’ service center for galvanize<l 
steel, has inci'eased sales 40 percent in the hist five 
years— entirely by telephone. 

By Long Distance, each salesman calks 20 to 2') 
customers a day. While selling, the salesmen also advise 
customers of price changes, special deals and attempt 
to increase the size of the order. 

Today, the annual stiles of Rolled Steel stand at 
$10 million. And the firm's telephone selling costs are 
just one percent of sales. 

Our communications consultant will be htippy to 
show you the many ways Long Distance can help 
improve your business. Just ask your Bell Telephone 
Business Office to have him get in touch with you. 






BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

Talk (hiiiyx orer, yet Ihiny* done. ..by Ijony IUxtancef 


"anything you can do, 

1 can do better” ^ 

/"TTTjEo "1 can do anything 
— ^better than you!” 

"can you climb 

a hill?” eief 

"65% grade” 

"go off the road?” , 

"anywhere! and 
with a load too.” 

"go in snow?”(^A^ 

to my bumpers!” 

"got ^ 

4-wheel drive?” ’ 

"sure as you’re alive! I’ve got 
4-wheel DrivepowerMhe easiest work- 
ing, quietest running 4-wheel drive 
system ever, more usable cargo area 
than any other wagon in my class, and 
America’s only automotive overhead 
cam engine, the high torque Tornado- 
OHC. Plus Igot optional independent 
front suspension, power steering, pow- 
er brakes, automatic transmission and 
a real passenger car ride. 1 also got — ” 



See 'Jeep' vehicles in action in "THE GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH" every Tuesday night, ABC — TV Network. 



Sliifiis sviiiImiI 


If you’re a weekday golfer, 
chances are you’re a successful man. 

But has success brought you all the 
rewards you have earned? Are you getting . . . 
and keeping . . . enough? 

That’s where the Prudential "pro" comes in. 
Working with your lawyer and your 
accountant. Prudential’s professional 
insurance agent can turn your personal 


insurance program into a makes-sense, 
makes-money proposition. 

One that is custom-built to your 
complex family and business needs, 
to your total financial picture. 

Put the special talents 
of the Prudential "pro” to work 
for you. You need 'em . . . 
and you deserve 'em. 



TIm^ Pnidriilhil liisiiranrr ('oiii|iuiiy of AmiTlra 


Tired of stoop 
and squeeze? 

You’re right to be fed up with 
low-bend entrances and too-snug 
seating. That’s why Ramble*r is 
big inside — and is trim outside — 
with curved-glass side windows 
which permit doors to curve into 
the roof for easy entry and exit. 



Straitjacket seats? 

Why sit stiff and straight 
fur hours on end on a seat 
that gives you a walled -in 
feeling? Unwind and stretch 
out in Rambler’s reclining 
seats. They’re low-cost op- 
tions; can be had with head- 
rests. And are so relaxing! 




Why pay a luxury price 
for a ’’Plain Jane” car? 


Luxury can carry a small 
price tag. For example, a 
Itambler with bucket seats, 
console and extra-comfort 
coil springs in seat cushions 
costs less than many curs 
that have ordinary seats 
and flal-wire-type springs. 



Casual workmanship? 

Jittery about peek-a-boo doors? 
Join the hundreds of thousands 
who go for Rambler because of its 
tight and solid body, snug door 
fit, freedom from rattles. (Each 
worker hel{>s build each Rambler 
as if he were to own it lumsclf!) 



Rambler-No. 1 in usefulness to the user 

Here are solid values, like Advanced Unit Construction, 
with luxury matching anything on the road. You gel it 
in a high-performance Ambassador V-8 at a popular price. 


Rainl)Ier’64 

AMERICAN • CLASSIC 6 or V-8 • AMBASSADOR V-8 
WJitn Ut DttMir lUr* Show on Ces-TV, lO.OO'lLM PM., E$T WMnMrian 


1961 Rambler Ambassador 990-H hardtop. Reclining bucket New Shift-Command automatic floor shift, Adjust-O-Tilt 
seats, console, center armrests and 270-hp V-8 are standard, steering wheel are optional. ln.sisl on more in '64... go Rambler! 






Why 

Fortrel? 

Ask (he fencing champion. 

The one whose slacks 
display as much good form 
as the man himself. 

Fortrel is the fiber that 
holds a press and keeps slacks 
looking flawless. 

On long European tours. 
Through reception after 
rccepcio'n after reception. 
Relaxing after the meet. 

Good reasons to look for 
Fortrel in all your clothing. 


Jack Winter slacks in Stevens 
F ortrel po lyestc r. wors ted wo ol, and m ohair. 
In gray, beige, black, navy, brown, olive, 
dark olive, blue/brown and three handsome 
iridescent shades About $13. 

At fine stores everywhere. 

CONTEMPORARV FIBERS 




My 15 years as a professional bike rider lie behind 


THE MOST EXCITING BIKE 
YOU’LL EVER OWN 

the NEW 

AMFLITE 




mdt Mtnorail at tft* Mew Tcrk Wtrld's fair 


When you join the growing group adopting 
bicycle riding as a sport and recreation , you'll 
want to know that your bike is one you can 
ride with pride. You'll want balance, maneu* 
verability, comfort, beauty, as well as speed 
and ruggedness. And the youngsters really 
“go" for the racy new lines of this “sports 
car of bikes"— the new Amflite. 

by Bill Jacoby 

I was one of the last of the American six 
day bike riders. For 15 years as a profes- 
sional 1 rode in Belgium, Holland, l^uxem- 
burg. Germany, Canada as well as every 
major race in the United States. I am 
now a design engineer and after 12 years 
work have perfected a bike-rider’s bike 
that meets my professional standards. 

To develop a bike that was truly new 
and advanced in styling, several basic 
problems had to be solved. To achieve 
better maneuverability we shortened the 
wheelbase; better balance called for a lower 
center of gravity; to give maximum speed 
and reduced "whip” we made the bike 
more upright. 

The secret behind all these improve- 
ments was the change in the top bar. In 
the new Amflite a strut-like double bar 
forma a continuous sweep from the head 
of the bicycle to the rear axle. This change 
also resulted in unbelievable ruggedness. 

Just one of the tests made of this new 
design was I()()0 jolting miles over rough 
railroad tracks and "impossible" terrain. 
The new Amflite took it. Take it from me 
— a pro and a bike fan— the now Amflite 
is it. Look for the Amflite — both men and 
ladies’ models — at better stores everywhere. 



AMF WHEEL GOODS DIVISION 

American Machine A Foundry Company 
Oiney. Illinois 62450 


SCORECARD 


REVERSION TO TYPE 

In ihe old clays, when pri/elighting was 
illegal here and there, the laws were 
evaded by the use of barges as arenas. 
Fighting is quite legal these days in 
Florida, but some ambitious promoters 
feel hampered by the existence of box- 
ing commissions, w hich have rules about 
proper matchmaking, physical examina- 
tions and other stifeguards. Well, the 
barge, ora reasonable facsimile, is back, 
and many safeguards arc out. A liner 
called the Ora/ifit- Sun now puts out of 
Miami on Saturday nights, chugs beyond 
the three-mile limit and stands by while 
an evening's card of boxing is presented 
in a below -decks salon. The fighters 
punch it out in a l2-by-l6-foot ring 
billed proudly as "the world's smallest.” 
It is the sort of ring that encourages 
slugging and discourages footwork and 
other defensive subtleties of boxing. One 
recent passenger was Willie Pastrano. 
light heavyweight champion and a su- 
perbdefensive boxer. "Boy, " said Willie. 
"How'd you like to fight Sonny Liston 
in that ring?" No one said he would. 

Customers are charged S5 apiece for 
the Saturday-night trips, which begin at 
9 o’clock and end about 3 a.m. For 
patron® who are not fight fans, there are 
other diversions; slot machines, black- 
jack, a crap table and. of course, a ca- 
lypso band. 

All of which seems to duck the law, 
so far as it exists in the state of F'lorida. 
But one wonders what would happen 
if. in a bout supervised only by w hat the 
promoters factitiously describe as "The 
High Seas Commission” (which is no 
commission at all), a fighter should be 
killed. Would it then become a federal 
case like a murder on the high seas? 

SCULLY'S WAY ANO ALLEN'S WAY 

Some of the superstitions of bascbiill 
arc amusing and some, like the injunc- 
tion against mentioning the fact that a 
pitcher has a no-hitlcr going, arc dowrn- 
righi irritating, especially when observed 
by broadcasters. We have said it before 
(SI, May 13. 1963) and we say it again, 
because when Sandy Koufax had not 


only a no-hitter but the third of his 
career on its way to history, it went un» 
mentioned, except by coy insinuation, 
on some broadcasts. But not. praise be, 
on Vin Scully’s report to Los Angeles 
Dodger fans. He has been steadfast in 
calling a no-hitlcr a no-hitler from the 
start of his announcing career. 

"There are a lot of youngsters on our 
club that throw very hard.” Scully said 
the other day. "It is not uncommon 
for one of them to have a no-hitler go- 
ing through four, five or six innings. If 
I did not call them 1 would be talking 
nonsense most of the time. Why, the 
other night Koufax and his teammates 
were talking about the no-hiiter during 
the game. Why shouldn't 1?” 

One of the old school, though, is Mel 
Allen. Just recently, during the broad- 
cast of a Yankee giimc, Allen received 
the line score of the Mets-San Francisco 
game in which Jack Sanford was sur- 
rendering no hits. "In the seventh in- 
ning,” Allen babbled. "Jack Sanford is 
pitching the type of game every pitcher 
dreams of having.” 

THE FISH WHO COME FOR DINNER 

Naturalists arc familiar with, and wary 
of. the dangers inherent in introducing 
a species of animal or even plant into 
a new habitat. The pestiferous nutria, 
brought into the U.S. from southern 
South America 65 years ago. today con- 
taminates millions of acres. The water hy- 
acinth, native oftropical America, chokes 
vast expanses of Florida's lakes and riv- 
ers and requires constant, expensive con- 
trol. Now another South American in- 
truder. the deadly piranha of the Ama- 
zon River basin, has become a potential 
menace. Florida naturalists, who say 
the piranha probably would thrive in 
that state's subtropical waters, are wor- 
ried because piranhas turn up from time 
to tin^e in Florida pet shops, though it 
is illegal to bring the fish into the state. 
They arc sold to fish fanciers who want 
something more spectacular than gup- 
pies and goldfish in their home aquari- 
ums. But should some gentle aquarium 
owner, wanting to get rid of his pel pi- 


ranhas and reluctant to kill them, ever 
dump a loving couple into a rivef the 
consequences could be most serious. A 
school of piranhas can reduce a sw irnmer 
to a skeleton in seconds. 

Piranhas arc easy to come by in the 
pet shops of New York, where they are 
not banned, and that seems to be where 
the Florida fish sellers gel them. What 
is needed, most likely, is federal legisla- 
tion banning piranhas from the entire 
United States. Who needs them? 

A PLEA FOR EQUITY 

The tough Southeastern Conference has 
recruited a remarkable number of supwr- 
tall basketball players in recent seasons 
and this has set Jeff Beard, Auburn Uni- 
versity’s director of athletics, to thinking, 
sort of. After considerable intellectual 
travail. Beard has come up with a sug- 
gestion that wc think is jim-dandy. He 
proposes that the NCAA permit col- 
leges to recruit their basketball players 
by the linear foot — limiting each school 
to so many feet of players per year. This, 
he says, would be more equitable than 
charging each school with one recruit- 
ment for each player with a scholarship, 
regardless of his size. Under the Beard 
system, he points out solemnly, a school 



would be permitted to recruit, say. 120 
feet of basketball players. A coach might 
then choose to bring in 20 O-footefs or, 
if he liked, 40 3-footcrs. 

GLORY! GLORY! 

Those exquisite moments of imaginary 
triumph that are essential to a normal 
boyhood have been depicted superbly 
by William Steig in a series of drawings 
he called Dreams oj dory. And now’, it 
seems, they can come true. Tommy Wat- 

conitnun/ 
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Pontiacs come as fine as you'd want— or as fierce. 


Our Catalina 2 + 2 is both. Ease yourself into that cushy 
bucket seat. Grasp the custom steering wheel firmly. Lay 
a hand on the console-mounted shifter. Then leave. Abruptly. Our 
standard Trophy V-8 in a Catalina 2 + 2 puts out 283 hp coupled 
to a four-speed gearbox*; 267 hp with three-speed Hydra-Matic*. 

If neither’s audacious enough for you, we're ready with engines 
up to 370 hp*— depending on how eager you are to get 
where you're aimed. Catalina 2+2 comes as convertible 
or sports coupe, complete with Wide-Track and pure, 
sweet Pontiac style. Buckle one on, sometime, at your 
Pontiac dealer. '64 WIDE-TRACK PONTIAC 
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Meet the New Yorker, created in honor of the New York World's Fair 


Wc hope you will soon be visiting the New York 
World's Fair— and our exciting General Cigar Hall 
of Magic. But even before you do, you can start en- 
joying this most extraordinary cigar. 

Here is a big cigar for the big moments and the big 
pleasures. A cigar that's the very essence of New York, 
and the great new Fair. Yet, the New Yorker's unique 
blend of case-aged tobacco gives you both mildness 
and flavor— tlavor you don't have to inhale to enjoy. 


We’d be pleased to have you compare the White 
Owl New Yorker with any cigar you can buy— par- 
ticularly cigars costing two for 2H and up. You'll see, 
quickly, that this newest White Owl does full justice 
to its name — and to your smoking pleasure. 

So come to the World's Fair. “Meet us under, the 
smoke rings- ' But before you do, meet the White Ow'l 
New Yorker. It's at your cigar counter now, in strik- 
ing new Royal Red and White boxes and five-packs. 



SCORECARD (ttnlinueJ 


son. a Kansas City 14-year-old, will as- 
sure you of that. During a recent round 
of golf at the Kansiis City Country Club. 
Tom pla>ed his father. Ray Watson, one 
of Missouri's best amateurs, Jim Sallee, 
Tom's school golf coach, and Club Pro 
Stan Thirsk. who was good enough to 
qualify for a sectional round of this year's 
National Open. When it was over Ray 
Watson had a 78. Sallee a 74. Thirsk a 
70. Tommy shot a three-under-par 67 
and birdied the last two holes. 

ROOM AT THE TOP 

A cloudevensmallerihana preteen-ager's 
bra looms on the sports fashion horizon. 
Currently exciting the swimsuit buyers 
is a topless bathing suit for women — 
the very one that Rudi Clernreich pre- 
dicted in our Bold American issue (Dec. 
24. 1962). Naturally. Gernreich is the 
designer, and the suit has aroused the 
interest of Nciman-Marcus in Dallas. At 
Saks I'ifth Avenue a cool buyer s;iid: 
"It's certainly a suit for the individual." 
f-'rom the Southampton Bath and Tennis 
Club: "I don't think we'd allow it." 

SEA-LAWYER SQUABBLE 

The rugged lifeboat and the dainty racing 
shell arc vastly dis.similar vessels, but un- 
til the other day they had one thing in 
common. The crews who raced in eiiher 
of them were assumed to be purely 
amateur- This was true of the crews on 
the Charles and the Thames and it was 
true of the seamen who annually, since 
1927. except for World War 11 years, 
raced in lifeboats in New York Har- 
bor, cheered by hundreds watching from 
pleasure craft and the shore. This year 
the lifeboat races were canceled and. un- 
fortunately, charges of professionalism 
lay behind the cancellation. 

Crews representing Standard Oil of 
New Jersey and the Norwegian Merchant 
Marine have dominated the race in recent 
years. Es.so won the last two races, and 
the Norwegians took the event in the live 
previous years. This year only these two 
crews showed any interest in competing. 

A spokesman for the disillusioned 
dropouts explained that "the race long 
ago ceased to be an amateur event, a race 
to show (he prowess of the ordinary sea- 
men taken from their ship and put into 
2.60O-pound lifeboats." The Norwegians 
and the Standard Oil people, he went on. 
kept crews ashore for extensive training 
and put rowing equipment on their ships 
for training at sea. Other merchant lines 
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This patch means you’re wearing 
the greatest court shoe ever huilt. 


This is the original, the grandaddy of 
them all. Often imitated but never 
equalled. The Jack Purcell — built for 
strenuous court play. Its specially de- 
signed. molded outsole gives excep- 
tional traction on composition and 
hardwood. The exclusive P-F Posture 
Foundation RIGID WEDGE in the 
heel takes the strain off 
foot and leg muscles. The 
Hygeen' cushion insole 


cushions your foot and does not ab- 
sorb perspiration.lt is as comfortable 
as your .skin. Wear a pair. Your feet 
will tell you why the Jack Purcell is 
so often the choice of top players. And 
its classic lines and unique design 
have made it a favorite for casual wear. 
At better sporting goods stores, or 
write: The B.F.Goodrich 
Company, Watertown, 
Massachusetts. 02172 



eufirw 

Titieist 

is 

long I 

Not just the odd "hot one.” 
Every precision-made Titieist 
has all the potential the 
rules allow. 

This CONSISTENCY is the 
main reason why more 
professionals and top 
amateurs play Titieist in 
major competition than any 
other ball. And remember... 
NO ONE IS PAID 
TO PUY TITIEIST. 



ACUSHNET GOLF BALLS 

SOLD THRU GOLF COURSE PRO SHOPS ONLY 


SCORECARD tonslmud 

did not want to spend the money or time 
in port required to do that. 

Loren F. Kahle of Standard Oil. chair- 
man of the race committee for the past 
two years, said he thought the charges of 
professionalism were unfair. It strikes us 
that way, too. It is well-known that train- 
ing a Harvard eight costs money and 
no one thinks of the Harvards as any- 
thing but simon-pure. Furthermore, well- 
trained lifeboat crews are an asset worth 
having, and the merchant lines could do 
worse than invest in them. 

SPELLING BEE 

Problems of orthography seldom occur 
in hunting, but they arc about to, it 
seems, because of the New Mexico Game 
and Fish Commission’s program of im- 
porting exotic game animals. The pros- 
pect arose last week when a Siberian 
ibex gave birth to twins. 

What is the plural of ibex? New 
Mexico newspapers, holding that the 
plural of index is indices, have, with a 
certain logic, been calling the twins ibices. 
Webster permits ibexes, ibices and even 
ibex, in that order of preference. “The 
plural of ibex is ibexes," says Dr. Frank 
C. Hibben. professor and member of 
the commission. 

We report, therefore, that the commis- 
sion now has five ibexes, eight oryxes and 
eight orthographically uncomplicated 
kudus in the Albuquerque zoo. Under 
federal law none of these, except the ibex 
twins, can be released in the wilds, but 
their offspring can be. The ibex twins 
may be the first released for eventual 
public hunting of rare beasts in the semi- 
desert country of New Mexico. 

SOMETHING IN A NAME 

Few secrets of war or peace are better 
kept than the details of a bookmaker's 
book — even in Britain, where betting 
with bookies is legal. But the day be- 
fore the recent Derby, Billy Hill. Eng- 
land's biggest turf commissioner, opened 
his future book to a reporter for The 
Sporiittg Life. It was the first time any 
outsider ever had been permitted such 
a view, and it revealed that Hill had 
excellent reason to root against Santa 
Claus, the favorite. At that time the book 
said that a Santa Claus win would cost 
Hill S310.8I4. Santa Claus did win. 

A common view of the bookmaking 
business holds that the bookies try to 
balance their bets and odds in such a 
fashion that they will emerge with a 
conilmud 


NO LICENSE 
REQIIIKEI) 



Go hunting in style! Choose pour 
UN HOMME'S new "Champagne" or 
"French Lavender" and your prey 
won't have a chance. Cologne or 
After Shave. In $3 and $5 sizes. 

Caron, Paris 



Brewed (or the 
strong-minded. 
Red Cap Ale. 

It's the truly fine ale that goes a step beyond 
even the smoothest beer. It's extra bold and 
hearty because more hops, more malt and 
longer aging go into every drop. Such a brew 
is Red Cap Ale. Try it. Brewed here in the 
U.S. A, by Carling Brewing Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, brewers ol Black Label Beer. 
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Will he bat the ball like Stan the Man? 


For ^‘2 yoar.s, Stan .Musial was tlu* soourgo of 
Nalumal LeuKue pitching. \Vit!» l\is \\ hip-la,sl\ swing, 
ho racked up .‘5,(j,‘50 hits for a lifotinie average of 
'riiree times he wa.s tlie league's most valuable player, 
•seven times its hatting champ— and perennially one 
of the l)e'st-lik<*(l men to step on the dianu)n(l. 

\ot e\a*ry youngster can he a Stan Miisial. In fact, 
\'ery few even j)ai'ticipatc in organized sporting 
CN’ents. mucii less he<‘omc stars. But every young 
person — if only a spe<'tator— can he as physically fit 
as the star athlete. 


Our national leaders have staled that physical fit- 
ness, particularly the fitness of our young people, has 
never been nn>rc imjjortant than it is today. Stan 
Musial, dirwtor of the Frosirlent's physical fitness 
program, couldn’t agree more. 

I’o sui)port the filne.ss program, K(juitable has 
prepared a s[)ecial film: ‘‘^’oiith IMiysical Fitness — 
A Report to the Xation.” If you wouhl like to hor- 
njw a print of this film for showing to community 
grovjps. contact yonr nearest F.qvdtahle. office tjr 
write to Fquitahle’s Innne ofliee. 


Fo, rn b, ,1 mcl, The EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society of the United Stales 

Ihi.^ drtiu ing, xfiul your name end aJJrrxi and Home Office: 1285 Avenue of the Amefices, Now York, N.Y, 10019 $1064 

the intrdii. Stall .Mu'ial. Ii>: HyiiiUildv. (l.l'.O. See the Equitable Pavilion when you visit the New Vork World's Fair. 

lifj inift, Sfu y,>ri.\ .V. )•. mnn. 
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THAT'S THE SUIT SUZIE HAS” 


and that’s White Stag-Speedo. All the kids are wearing America’s 
number one Racing Suit that was selected on its merit for our 
1964 Olympic Men’s & Women's Swimming Teams. Inexpensive, 
comfortable, the look of champions . . . an unbeatable combination. 


W/f/Ye 

w 

7 N/W FRONT STREET 
PORTLAND 9. OREGON 
AVAILABLE IN CANADA. 
HAROLD eOTNICK INC. 

SSOO FULLUM STREET 
MONTREAL 34. QUEBEC 

Eleven solid colors and seven stripe combinations. There's a color just right for jrou- 


profit no matter «hat horse wins, and 
that thcs avoid disaster by laying off 
dubious bets with other bookmakers. 
Well, they do try, but Hill was handi- 
capped by a number of factors, hor one. 
as a mailer of pride, he does not hedge 
bets bui rather dv>cs a large busirvess w iih 
bookies who lay olT with him. For an- 
other. Hill’s book was badly out of bal- 
ance because there were so few nonrun- 
ners (scratch money gews lo the bookie) 
and because no horse came in al ihc 
last moment from Ireland or France, as 
usually happens, thus leveling things up. 

FinalJy . the favorite had a name, Santa 
Claus, that caught the public fancy — 
unlike Roquefeuil. whose name is unpro- 
nounceable to Fnglishmen. a fact that 
helped make him the least-backed horse 
in a field of 17. A total of only S92.40 
was bet on Roquefeuil and had he won. 
Hill would have profiled by more than 
S2K0.0()0. As it was. he stood to lose if 
any of seven horses out of 17 came in 
first. Santa Claus had been favored even 
in the future hooks and was the tirst 
winter favorite to win the l>erby since 
Dante did in 1945. 

**My book would have looked better 
if Santa Claus had been named Tom 
Jones.” observed Hill. 

CLEAN LINES 

In a recent issue of the Stitiii Jay Review 
dedicated to "Design in America.'' \^al- 
ter Dorwin Teague picked the 20 best 
industrial designs since World War U. In 
addition to such classics as an Olivetti 
Lcttera 2 typewriter and an Eiames chair. 
Teague picked eight Items from the realm 
of sport: the Head ski. the Scott ski pole, 
a Honda motorcycle, a Porsche 904. two 
Russian target pistols, a Trilim sloop 
and a Boston Whaler, 

The high percentage of sports items. 
Teague explained, was because more de- 
sign talent is applied to sports articles 
than to anything else. "Leisure-time 
equipment is much more important to us 
than the everyday furniture of our live.s.” 
he sa id . ■ ‘This is w hy, perhaps, some busi- 
ness executives will spend considerably 
more time, thought and elfort in improv- 
ing their golf games than in improving 
the techniques of their businesses." 

THEY SAID IT 

• Willie Galimorc, Chicago Bears’ half- 
back who has been timed in 9.6 for 100 
yards: "When Sam Huff is chasing me. I 
can do 8.8.” end 
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BLCNDEO 

SCOTCH 

WHISKY 

86 Pftoor 


srorrii Hi 


Score a 


enter the Annual Old Smuggler Scotch Sweepstakes! 


holE'IN'OHe 

(OVER 11.000 U.S. GOLFERS DID LAST YEAR. COULD BE YOU IN ’64!) 


The world-famous course of Scotland’s Royal and 
Ancient Club at St. Andrews, very cradle of mod- 
ern golf— Kdinburgh Castle— the banks and braes 
of Highland lochs— a visit to Dumbarton on the 
Ixiven. home of Old Smuggler Scotch— all these 
and many more thrills may await you, and your 
chosen companion, once you’ve scored your hole- 
in-one. 

The makers of Old Smuggler Scotch have spon- 
sored their Annual Hole-in-One Scotch Sweep- 
stakes to encourage American followers of golf— 
Scotland’s national game and its other favorite ex- 
port! You could be the winning entrant in 1964. 
All it takes is luck. 

So. just for luck, ask for Old Smuggler at the 
19th hole — and drink a toast to the high road that 
may bring ye to Scotland almost before you know it! 

AndtheProwhoentersthewinning name gets $1,000, tool 


Here'* all you do to win 2 round-trip flights to 
Scotland and $1,000 spending money. 

1. Si-un* a hok-in-<>nf in a rt'^ular round, on a quali- 
nifi ruRulalion course, (('uursc must be located in the 
United Stales. lU-rmuda or the t’aribbean isUinda.' 

2. Have the prureHsionnl at tlic courae you played Oil 
in the* ofTidal entry card. Then you aign it, have him 
valid.ite and m.ail it. 

.1. ('ontest slnrta January 1, 1901, closes midnight 
IX'cemlxT 31. 1964, 

4. Winner chosen by blindfold drawing within 30 
days after close of *wt*epslake* and nolifiixl by 
mail. 

5. Old Smuggler Sweep- 
stakes subject to Kederal, 

State and local regula- 
tions. 

6. Ask your professional 
fur full details. Or have 
him write: Old Smuggk-r 
Sweepstakes. I*.0. Box 
21D, Mount Vernon. 

New York 10359, 


LAST YEAR’S WINNER Mr. John D. Van V.-en. Jr. of Arlington Heights. 
Illinois scored at the Old Orchard Country (3ub in Prospect Heights, 
Illinois— and as a n'suU, he will be playing St. Andrews in Scotland. 
'Figures officiaily reported for ealendar year, 1963. 

'/'/if' ( f ioof/ S(‘0(r/i 
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Sports 
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A WILD SCRAMBLE IN 


Th» Nation*! League is famous for its 
races, end this looks like one of the best. 
Seven teams have led the league during ll>9 
first two months of the season. No teaflt f>ks 
won more than five consecutive games- ^hd 
only the World Champion Los Angeles Do<fgors 


have lost more than four in a row. Even the 
Houston Colts, destined for the depths, have 
dung tenaciously to the pack. During the past 
month the Giants and the Phillies have set the 
pace, exchanging the league lead 10 times, 
while the Pirates, Cardinals. Reds end Braves 


Flashy double plays such as the one being executed here against Dodgers by Shortstop 



THE NATIONAL LEAGUE 


have stayed close behind, wailing Iheir turns 
to lake over. "If you look at the teams in this 
league." says PhiHie Manager Gene Mauch. 
"you realize the rest of the season is going 
to be rough. Our club knows it is good, and 
it believes In itself." The PhUs have been 


helped byspeefacularplay from rookies Richie 
Alien. Danny Cater and John Herrnstein. plus 
superb pitching from Jim Bunnmg. the old 
Detroit Tiger. The Giants have been plagued 
by poor performances by their array of power- 
ful hitlers. save tor the remarkable Willie Mays, 


who has carried the team. But it seems just 
a gueslion of time before the explosion. Says 
Mauch apprehensively: "The Giants are the 
only team in the league that can overcome their 
mistakes with hitting." Even so. the Giants 
will have to prove it to the test of the league. 


Ruben Amaro of the Philadelphia Phils have enhanced strong pitching, while high-kicking Juan Mancha! has helped to keep the Giants on top. 





SCRAMBLED LEAGUE c^nrhufj 


Second Baseman Pete Rose ofCincIn^ 
nali flies through air after forcing out 
Gene Oliver of Milwaukee. Despite spot- 
ty pitching from what should be an ex- 
cellent staff. the Reds have finally begun 
to move behind the hard hitting of three 
players who were dormant most of last 
season— LeoCardenas. Gordy Coleman 
and Frank Robinson. Milwaukee's War- 
ren Spahn is off to a typically slow start 
(4-4) and neither Eddie Mathews nor 
Henry Aaron is driving in many runs, but 
several of the young Brave pitchers and 
the versatile play of Joe Torre and Den- 
is Menke have helped lake uptheslack. 









Th».400 hitting of Chicago's Billy Wil- 
liams is spinning Cub runners around 
the basos and keeping the team In eon- 
tenllon. Ron Santo and a rejuvenated 
Ernie Banks are knocking In runs. St. 
Louis Third Baseman Ken Boyer f shown 
at left fielding in game against Cubs), 
young Tim McCarver and Curt Flood 
are hitting consistently, but the Car- 
dinal bullpen has been disappointing. 


A bright spot In a dull season for the 
Los Angeles Dodgers was Sandy Kou- 
fax' annual no-hitter. Otherwise, ugh. 
Two-time Batting Champion Tommy Da- 
vis, hitting. iso. was benched.Frankflow- 
ard. with 14 home runs but a .its aver- 
age. found himself benched, too. Re- 
sult' no runs at all to go along with the 
Dodgers' generally good pitching, and a 
struggle to keep the leaders In sight. 

CONTINUCD 
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SCRAMBLED LEAGUE 


Roberto Clemente of the surprising Pittsburgh Pirates is 
the leading hitter on what has turned out to be the best 
hitting team in the league. Clemente, who won the league 
batting championship in t9Bt, is— at .368— second only 
to Billy Williams of the Cubs. Backing Clemente are Willie 
Stargell and Gene Freese, who have been winning games 
with timely hits, but Pirate pitching has been nonde- 
script and may look a lot worse when the attack cools off. 


The New York Mets do not concern themselves with pen- 
nant races, but their fans could hardly care less. A sure 
last, the Mets have, nonetheless, won one game 19-1 and 
played another to 23 innings. Last week they welcomed 
the Dodgers back to New York and gave them an 8-0 
shellacking. Most amazing of all, the Mets have dr,iwn 
nearly 600.000 people to Shea Stadium, more than twice 
as many as their rich neighbors, the New York Yankees. 







Relaned and enjoying his easy win. Dyrol Burleson floats across finish ahead of exhausted Tom O'Hara and six other sub-four-minute miiers. 


A VERY FAST CROWD AT THE TAPE 


At California's Compton Invitational eight men and two high school youngsters came dose to world records and 
thus hurled an exciting U.S. challenge at the finest middle- and long-distance racers by GWILYM S. BROWN 


I t has been exactly a decade since Kng- 
land's Ruger Bannister (lung himself 
across the linish line into near-uncon- 
sciousness, becoming the llrsi ever to 
run a mile in under four minutes. Last 
uet'k. fitlingly enough, it was Calif«>rnin 
that provided Bannister’s historic mo- 
ment vvith a suitably inspired celebration. 
At the Compton Invitational, no Ics.s 
than eight runners in the same race dupli- 
cated his feat. It was California’.s way 
of saying that the state was living up 
to tts vaunted reputation as the major 
track center of the country. Led by spin- 
dly Dyrol Burleson (3:57.4), who— far 


from losing consciousness at the (inish 
— was glancing back over his shoulder 
to see what was keeping the others, the 
group thundered across the finish line 
like stampeding ostriches. The race rep- 
resrnicd the most successful ass.'nilf ever 
made on the four-minute mile. Trail- 
ing in eighth place at 3:59 was a lanky 
high school junior from Wichita, Kans,. 
17-year-old Jim Ryun. It was the first 
time that anyone of such tender ago had 
run the mile faster than Bannister. 

Remarkably, this theatrical display of 
U.S. miling sirength-in-dcpth on Comp- 
ton's fast, palc-pink clay track was over- 


shadowed by another performance — one 
that brougiit the crowd of 7.X00 to its 
feci. Their cheers were for Bob Schul 
and the event was the 5,000 meters, a 
race in which the L-'.S., until recently, 
has heen notable only for its Olympic- 
failures. Schul may put an end to the 
embarrassments of the past. His reputa- 
tion in North America as a distance run- 
ner has been buried under those of Can- 
ada’s Bruce Kidd, North Carolina’s Jim 
Beatty and various other visiting digni- 
taries from Australia and New' Zealand. 
He is. however, a distance runner with 
the speed to run a mile in close to four 
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minutes iind the strength to work, work, 
work. He is 26 and. after four years in 
the Air f orce, a junior at Miami of 
Ohio. For three years and four months 
he worked closely with distance-running 
Coach Mihaly Igloi, the disciplinarian 
who helped bring Beatty to his peak. 

•'I think I'm mature enough now to 
work on my own." says Schul. “When 
I'm hurl 1 don't work out. When I was 
with Igloi and complained about an in- 
jury he thought 1 was dogging it. Now 
I'm getting the best of both systems." 

Results prove his point. In the Comp- 
ton 5.000-meter run he stayed back with 
the pack while the two youngsters. 20- 
ycar-old Kidd and l7-year-old Gerry 
Lindgren. the high school boy wonder 
from Spokane, flitted in and out of the 
lead like excitable foxhounds. Then, 
with three laps to go, Schul jumped to 
the front, pulling New Zealand's an- 
cient Bob Baillic with him. Baillic ap- 
pears to have no neck; his bony head, 
squashed between his hunched shoul- 
ders, gives him a furtive, relentless qual- 
ity that could scare anyone running 
behind him. But Schul was in front, 
and he was suddenly flying away from 
Baitlie. Coming out of the first turn 
of the last lap he got up on his toes 
and sprinted as if the tape were just 
50 yards ahead of him. It was 300. 

"1 knew he wouldn't jump me on 
the turn." said Schul of Baillic. "because 
I could sec his shadow. But when his 
shadosv disappeared I thought, ‘Let's get 
out of here.’ ” Schul raced the last quar- 
ter in 56 seconds and posted a time of 
1.3:38.21 seconds faster than he had ever 
gone the distance before. He had a D.S. 
record and was just three seconds off the 
world mark. Lindgren was six seconds 
back in fourth place. 

For the mob of strong runners in the 
mile this was to be a critical race. Spring 
is turning into summer, and summer 
brings with it the National Collegiate 
and A.AU championships, followed al- 
most immediately by the Olympic trials. 
There is not much time to gain the phys- 
ical and tactical sharpness that the mile 
demands in a major championship. 

Burleson regarded the Compton mile 
as the final pre-AAU test. It would show 
how- far nine months of extraordinary 
training had carried him. Over that peri- 
od of time this country’s premier milcr. 


who -sells insurance in Eugene. Ore. 
during rare moments away from the 
track, has logged close to 5.000 miles on 
the dead run. This represent.s a 40' i 
stepup over any of his previous work 
programs. Despite his severe dedication 
to the pursuit of an Olympic gold med- 
al. Burleson maintains an indolent, en- 
gaging sort of charm. He seemed conti- 
dent, certainly of his physical condition, 
the morning of the race. 

"This is going to be a difficult season 
for all of us.” he said. "We must get 
sharp for the nationals and the first 
Olympic trials, slay sharp for the Rus- 
sian dual meet in late July, then be 
sharp again in the fall for the second 
trials and the Games themselves. We 
must be sharp enough to make the team 
while on the other hand we mustn’t 
burn ourselves out. I haven’t had enough 
competition to tell me just how sharp i 
am. Tonight may tell me something." 

One thing his opponents dt* not need 
to be told about Burleson is that he is 
a fierce, aggressive runner who likes only 
one thing more than a fast, tactical race 
and that is winning a fast, tactical race. 
His backlog of extremely hard training 
and his explosive speed have supplied 
him with a deep sense of confidence 
that is going to make him awfully hard 
to beat, at least on the national letel. 
Tom O'Hara. \'ho was 0 for 5 aga nst 
his Oregon rival, considered these things 
as he prepared for his sixth attempt. 
He also counted on the Compton mile 
to tell him something, hopefully some- 
thing wonderful. Two floors above Bur- 
leson in the same hotel he flicked his 
hand against an entry list that also in- 
cluded Jim Orelle (a dozen sub-four- 
minuie miles), Cary Weisiger (eight 
sub-fours) and the University of Ore- 
gon's Archie San Romani Jr. (a best 
this year of 4:01.2). 

"These are the guys I'm going to have 
to beat to make the Olympic team," he 
said. "It's important for me to find out 
where 1 stand and what I have to do." 

O'Hara had been in Los Angele.s all 
week, flogging himself through a scries 
of stilT workouts on the University of 
Southern California track and in grassy 
Lafayette Park across the street from his 
hotel, "fve been working hard." be con- 
tinued, "but I'm still learning my limita- 
tions and my capabilities. To beat Burle- 


son I would like a fast pace, but I'm not 
going to SCI it myself. It's too hard on 
you mentally, you know? I'm hoping that 
Weisiger will set it." 

Last year Weisiger, a tall, broad- 
shouldered graduate of Duke (class of 
'60) and the U.S. Marines (’63). set such 
a scorching pace over the last 600 yards 
that six runners, led by New Zealand’s 
Peter Snell in 3:55. broke four minutes. 
That was an all-out gamble to beat Snell. 
This year he had a different plan — to 
“stay back and sec what happens,” 

As most milers will explain, their race 
is really two races. One covers the first 
three quarters, the ji>ckcying for posi- 
tion. the testing out of pace. The other 
is the wild sprint over the last quarter. 
At Compton on f’riday night the field 
finished the first race hunched together 
like straphangers in the subway with 
Burleson and O'Hara jammed in the 
middle. The approximate time was a 
sluggish 3:02. Then iheentiregroupcamc 
to life. They sprinted in a body down 
the backstrctch. Suddenly Burleson 
burst out of the group, swung wide com- 
ing out of the last turn and. looking 
back over his right shoulder for O’Hara, 
led the flock across the finish line. It was 
a judge's and timer's nightmare, a blan- 
ket of 1.6 seconds covering the group 
of eight. 

"I was surprised when O'Hara didn't 
come at me in the stretch." said Burle- 
son, who considered the race much too 
easy to be a real test. In fact, he even 
enjoyed the pushing and jostling that 
went on throughout. 

"I didn't have the zip I had indoors," 
said O'Hara, drained from his elTorts. 
"Maybe I've been working too hard." 

For Burleson the significance of the 
race lay in the fact that a high school 
junior ran 3:59. For Ryun's coach. Bob 
Timmons, there was confirmation of a 
privately held theory: trackmen can be 
trained as intensively as teen-age swim- 
mers and perhaps some day break as 
many records. 

"We should look to the swimmers for 
inspiration." he said. 

Burleson and O'Hara and San Romani 
were not looking out for swimmers, nec- 
essarily. but at 7:. 30 the next morning they 
were out in Lafayette Park in iheirwarm- 
up suits, going round and round. Any 
Olympic hopeful has to. shd 
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TAKEN FOR A 
VIRGINIA REEL 


by WHITNEY TOWER 

The fancy siepping of Virginia-bred Quadrangle in the Bel- 
mont Stakes was too much for The Dancer, and Canada's 
Triple Crown dreams were dashed in 1964's biggest upset 



R acing officials at New York's Aque- 
duct track polished up the fancy 
three-sided Triple Crown trophy last 
week and on Saturday lugged it cere- 
moniously through a light driz/le to a 
nook by the irackside winner's circle. 
The most fashionable crowd seen at any 
L'.S. track — and one of the largest, with 
61 .215 paid admissions — stirred nervous- 
ly in its supermarket surroundings, po- 
litely noticed the Canadian flag fluttering 
in the infield's wet wind and sat back to 
wait for New York's racing boss, James 
Cox Brady, to dish out the silverware in 
tribute to Northern Dancer, Ow ner Ei. I’. 
Taylor. Trainer Horatio Luro and that 
eloquent master of the word, saddle and 
whip. William Hartack. 

But. alas, neither the horse nor the 
trio which hud steered the line and cou- 
rageous Canadian-bred 3-year-old e'er 
made it to the winner's circle. The Triple 
Crown mug remained snug in its velvet 
w rapper — for at least another year — and 
late in the gray afternoon it was all but 
forgotten. Paul Mellon's Virginia-bred 
Quadrangle, fifth in the Kentucky Derby 
and fourth in the Preakness, smothered 
seven rivals to win the 96th Belmont by 
two lengths in the near track-record time 
of 2 : 28 -i for the classic distance of a 
mile and a half. Hartack and Northern 
Dancer were lucky to finish third, six 
lengths behind the winner, four behind 
Roman Brother and just half a length 
in front of Hill Rise, their old rival 
from California. 

Horses running a mile and a half for 
the tirst time in their young lives tend 


to be uncertain propositions. E. P. Tay- 
lor thought Northern Dancer would run 
better in the Belmont than he had in 
winning the shorter classics in May. 
(Trainer Luro prophetically suggested, 
however, that the best distance for him 
might be no more than I miles. ) George 
Pope, owner of Hill Rise. said. "We 
figured to give our horse a little rest after 
the Preakness in order to have a fresh 
horse for the Belmont. So what hap- 
pens? We bring in a fresh horse and the 
first two finishers are the only horses in 
the race who ran brilliantly just the week 
before, How are you going to figure this 
game anyway?" 

True. Roman Brother had run bril- 
liantly the previous week in winning 
the Jersey Derby. Many ilioughl that 
because this tiny gelding, nicknamed 
Mighty Mouse by Trainer Burley Parke 
and Owner t.ouVNolfson.had performed 
so honestly all season (the Belmont was 
his 12th start of the year) he might win; 
if he did not he would be precious close. 

As for Quadrangle, he added a whole 
new set of factors to the equation. He. 
loo. had run brilliantly in winning the 
Wood .Memorial at Aqueduct in April. 
In the Derby he suffered slightly by being 
pinched back at the start. In the Preak- 
ness he suftered no difliculty of any kind 
and was soundly trounced. "! should 
have done more w iih him before that 
race." said Trainer Elliott Burch. "It 
won't happen again.” 

It didn't. Burch reminded himself of 
how. five years ago. he sharpened Sword 
Dancer's speed to win the Belmont by 


running him against older horses in the 
one-mile Metropolitan. 

Quadrangle was sent along the same 
route. The only 3-ycar-old in the Me- 
morial Day Metropolitan, he ran a rous- 
ing second to Olden Times even though 
he loafed in the stretch. "I don't think it 
hurt him to go a mile against top sprint- 
ers." s;tid Burch later. "It should help 
him keep his speed, and at last I think 
he can be rated over a real distance of 
ground. The Metropolitan also showed 
me he should run without blinkers." In 
the Belmont, Quadrangle raced unhlink- 
cred for the first time since March. 

Five days before the lielmont. Burch 
was still pessimistic about starting in the 
last of the Triple (Town races. "This 
is a whale of a crop of 3-year-olds,” 
he said. "And Northern Dancer i.s far 
and away the best. I just don't know 
if wc should tangle with him again for 
a while." 

Twenty-four hours later. Burch had a 
change of mind. "Quadrangle has trained 
like a million dollars," he decided. "He 
loves Aqueduct, he's on the bit and he’s 
ready to run.” He got on the phone to 
Owner Mellon in Uppervilic, Va. and 
.siiid, hesitatingly. "I'd like to run your 
horse if it's O.K. with you." "It's all 
right with me," said Mellon. .After the 
Belmont, Mellon laughed at the recol- 
lection of the conversation and added, 
"It only goes to prove that you can't 
win races by not running in them." 

On Belmont Day the upset of the rac- 
ing year may not have been engineered 
so much by a dead-lit Quadrangle su- 
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pcrbly trained by Burch as it was by the 
strategic errors of Jockeys Bill Hartack 
on Northern Dancer and Bill Shoemaker 
on Hill Rise. They were guilty of the 
oldest mistake in race riding; watching 
each other and forgetting the rest. And 
forgetting the painfully slow early pace. 

“You simply cannot.” said George 
Pope afterward, "gise any good horse a 
decent lead under a slow pace and hope 
to catch him. Shoe and Hartack under- 
estimated Quadrangle and Manuel Yca- 
za. and they paid for it." Luro found it 
dihicult to hide hisdisiippointment. “The 
race was run slowly for the first mile, and 
that certainly didn't help us. 1 can't 
criticize Hartack, because he followed 
his orders. 1 told him Quadrangle would 
be on the pace or close to it. but the 
trouble is that Quadrangle rated better 
than I thought he would. VVe all have 
to lose once in a while. It's too bad.” 

Where Ycaza and Quadrangle won 
may have been early in the race. Oriental- 
ist took the lead at the start. Shoe had 
Hill Rise second and then third but. 
going into the lirst turn, Ycaza neatly 
dropped Quadrangle down on the rail 
and saved yards and yards of ground. 
‘That was only one thing," said Ycaza 
afterward. “He srived ground, but he 
was now in a position to do his best in 
a frec-t'iinning way, completeK rcla.xed 
and striding long. I didn't care how far 
Orientalist was in front of us, because 
I knew the pace was slow and I had a 
relaxed horse full of run.” 

Up the backstretch Hill Rise and 
Northern Dancer were pressing, but not 


very aggressiveK. At the half-mile pole, 
with Orientalist tiring in front of him, 
Ycaza sent Quadrangle to the lead just 
as soon as he saw Hartack bring Northern 
Dancer up on the outside for one of his 
famous sudden moves. “I could have 
taken the lead any time I wanted to," 
said Yca/a, “but 1 was in no hurry.” 
Coolly awaiting the right moment. Yca- 
za did not hurry his horse until he reached 
the head of the stretch, and then really set 
him down. When he did he had more 
linishing kick than anybody else. The 
result, from the quarter pole home, was 
never in doubt. And the fractions — 49 
seconds for the first half. 1:14':, for the 
six furlongs. 1 :39":, for the mile, followed 
by a 2:04 mile and a quarter and the full 
distance in 2;28-'.- reveal why Yca/a 
could win going away in a field that un- 
derestimated both his horse and the sig- 
nificance of lime on a L .S. track. 

This was a race run with everyone 
taking hack for the first part of it and 
trying to run only the last quarter mile 
Imuch like some wondrous trackmen on 
the other coast .«■<• pafif 2il). When 
that happens the form at Hialeah. Santa 
Anita. Churchill Downs and Pimlico 
goes out the window. The form was 
demolished by a beautiful animal whose 
capabilities now seem almost limitless. 

When it was all over and the wet Cana- 
dian dag had been hauled down, nobody 
was unduly depressed, except perhaps the 
Canadian fans who had come down to 
celebrate the first Triple Crown horse 
since Citation in 1 948. liven Bill Hartack, 
who usu.il]y speaks to nobody when he 


loses, was ready to discuss Northern 
Danccr'sdefeai- Hediditmattcr-of-facily 
and with typical frankness: “This horse 
was exactly where 1 wanted him to be. 
He ran his race. He tried hard, and that's 
that. I'm not disappointed, because how 
can you be disappointed in a horse that 
tries his best? He ran right down to the 
wire as hard as he could, but he just 
didn't run fast enough. Remember, you 
can't be a Triple Crown. The horse 
still has to win it. This horse was fit and 
in good shape. The only trouble is that 
he just didn't haveit at a mile and a half.” 
(Hartack. in the throes of a losing streak 
himself, celebrated Belmont Day by part- 
ing company w ith his latest agent, l.cnny 
Goodman.) 

Shoemaker had no real alibi for Hill 
Rise except to s;iy that he was bothered 
slightly by Northern Dancer on the far 
turn. "’I had to steady my horse because 
Hartack was crowding me. If I hadn't 
I think I would have been third instead of 
fourth.” Shoe's claim of foul was not 
allowed. 

The last word, however, belonged to 
Ycaza. “You know ," he.said w ith a beam- 
ing smile, “when I leave home this morn- 
ing I say to my wife and baby. ‘I'll bring 
the winner home.' All the way down the 
stretch I'm shouting at myself. ‘Let's go 
get that Belmont, let's go get that Bel- 
mont.'” When Yca/a isn't feuding with 
the track stewards he can be very polite. 
To Paul Mellon he said. “1 thank you 
very much, sir, for giving me the oppor- 
tunity to ride your horse.” Mellon smiled 
softly and contentedly. end 
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U.S. OPEN PREVIEW 


TO PLAY IN 


A HORROR 
BUT GREAT 
TO WATCH 



WhenTony Lema reflected recently on what It felt like to play 
in the U.S. Open he came up with one word— torture. It is a 
strong word, but Lema was merely confirming what all tour' 
ing pros know well: the Open is a tournament that knots the 
nerves and strangles the will as no other golf event can. The 
U.S. Golf Association, which runs the Open, deliberately fos' 
ters this feeling. It redesigns Open courses, narrowing fair* 
ways and making entrances to greens as tight as garage 
doors. It flanks the fairways with what it proudly calls "Open 
rough," a dense sea of unyielding grass that traps every im* 
perfect shot and is rarely escaped without penalty. The grass 
around the edges of the green is snarly, nasty and five times 
longer than the pros are used to. Thus, those who would win 
an Open must play 72 holes knowing that each error they 
make can hurt them badly. All this may put tremendous pres- 
sure on the golfer, but it fascinates the spectator. The gallery 
relishes harsh penalties for the sloppy shot and delights in 
peering through its periscopes to observe Palmer and his 
friends In an exercise of golfing brinkmanship. The painting on 
the cover and the ones that follow portray some of the diffi- 
culties and theatrics of this most exciting of all tournaments. 
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If you were making a modern color- 
ing book for golfers and wondered 
what the U.S. Open should be, the 
men who have played In it would tell 
you; “Color it blue." They might say 
this just thinking about their scores, 
but there are other reasons, too. At 
the Open both time and nature close 
in on the player— time, because the 
field for the first two days is very 
large and dusk is turning to night as 
the last threesomes come up 18; and 
nature, because the thick rough, the 
tight fairways, the threatening trees 
conspire to keep a golfer out of the 
sunlight, where he most wants to be. 
And so the trees that all but trapped 
the player at right provide a deep 
blue filter as a shot is hit toward 
a green in the late, late afternoon. 
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In other tournaments the drama stays on 
the course, but because play on the last day 
of the U.S. Open is 36 holes, there is a brief 
lunch break, during which the tension moves 
indoors. Within the clubhouse occur ironic 
moments like these from last year's Open 
—Semiprivate scenes that no gallery wit- 


nesses. Below: Arnold Palmer tries to hold 
on to the concentration he will soon need 
on the course, while reporters, conscious 
of his situation, ask muted questions. Palm- 
er, of course, was news, but Julius Boros 
(right), a man who was not news until he 
went on to win the Open, stands alone. 
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U S. OP£N 


CONGRESSIONAL: 

WHERE A SMALL SPLASH 
WILL COST BIG MONEY 


BY ALFRED WRIGHT 

Arnold Palmer calls il “an enjoyable 
course to play." Others call it terribly 
long, as it is to the extent of 7.053 
yards, and some call it hoked up, as it 
most decidedly is in two or three places. 
Rut by the time the Open Champion- 
ship of the U.S, Golf Assixiation is com- 
pleted late On the Saturday afternoon of 
June 20, a great many of the golfers will 
want to liken Congressional Country 
Club’s IS championship holes to the 
original ’'monster’' — the name Ren Ho- 
gan gave Oakland Mills after the 1951 
Open. 

As the helicopter flics. Congressional 
is about 10 miles northwest of the While 
House and all those L.R.J.s, but it is a 
considerably longer trip over some of the 
spidery roads that lead there from dow n- 
town Washington. The enormous stucco 
clubhouse crownsa hill overlooking some 
gently rolling Mary land farmland border- 
ing the Potomac River, and the fairways 
ofCongressional weave their way through 
lovely stands of oak and spruce and 
cypress, yet this is not a course where the 
trees will be a conspiciiou.s nuisance to 
the golfers. On the whole, it is an airy, 
spacious kind of course. Its demands are 


those that the hnglish Channel puts on 
a swimmer — the strength and endurance 
to make the trip and the courage to per- 
severe when the going seems too rough. 

Congressional Country Club is itself 
a far cry from the wheeling-dealing at- 
mosphere that Congressmen. Senators 
and other Government officials in Wash- 
ington seem to seek in their clubs. That 
distinction currently belongs to Burning 
Tree, a nearby course that President 
P.iscnhowcr made politically chic. Con- 
gressional now counts among its politi- 
cally noteworthy members only 23 Con- 
gressmen. six Senators and one Supreme 
Court Justice. Byron White. Fxcept for 
them, it is now Just another big family 
country club of the sort endemic in sub- 
urban America. 

This was not always so. The club first 
opened for business back in 1924. with 
Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hooser 
as one of the founders. Among the 7.000 
who turned out for its inaugural cere- 
monies were President and Mrs. Calvin 
Coolidge. and the original SI.OOO life 
memberships were bought up by people 
like the John D. Rockefellers, senior and 
junior. Vincent Asior. Harvey S. Fire- 


stone. a sprinkling of DuPonts and. for 
some reason. Charlie Chaplin. High old 
limes were had there until the Depres- 
sion. but through the dreary ’JOs the 
early membership of more than I..MK) 
dwindled to less than .'00. By 1940 Con- 
grcs>ional was bankrupt. 

During the war the OSS rented the 
club for S4.000 a month and used the 
premises to train its agents in sabotage, 
espionage, sneaking up on the enemv 
from behind and other arts not unfa- 
miliar to a golf course- When peace re- 
turned. Congressional found it had 
plenty of money in the bank and a prop- 
erly that had been rcnoNaicd by the Gov- 
ernment at a cost of SI7X,(XX). Then 
came the postwar golf boom and u cur- 
rent membership of 2.71X) that was glad 
to invest S300.(XX) in improvements to 
get a tournament with as much prestige 
and proUi as the U.S. Open. U took a 
lot of course changes -and seven years 
of supplication — but the Open is at last 
at Congressional and the golfers are 
headed its way. 

Just as surely as tourists ogle cherry 
blossoms in April, the country’s best 
golfers complain in June about what- 

{■tMiiltiiifd 



For the spec tator.Congressional's 
18th, a 465-yard par-4, is match- 
less. Thousands will line the right 
side of its fairway to look down 
at the small peninsula of a green 
that the golfers must hit to with 
a nerve-testing long iron. Green 
at upper right is not being used. 
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ever course is the scene of the current 
Open. Mostly they moan that the USGA 
has allowed thorough to become too high 
and the fairways too narrow, the hunkers 
too numerous and the greens tem fast. 

Three of these complaints— thegreens. 
the bunkers and the fairways— are not 
strictly applicable to Congressional. The 
greens should be relatively slow— and re- 
warding to the bold putters particularly 
if there is no real spell of heal to burn 
out the poa annua weed grass that in- 
fected them during the spring. The tor- 
ment of the greens will be in the firmness 
of the earth beneath that refuses to yield 
to the spin of the ball. On many of Con- 
gressional’s greens even short irons crisp- 
ly hit will land with a brisk ping and 
bounce into the long rough fringing the 
rear of the putting surfaces, 

The fairways, while not unconscion- 
ably or brutally narrow-, demand ac- 
curacy as well as length, for their target 
areas are diligently policed by bunkers. 
These bunkers arc not severely deep or 
notably expansive, as they wore at Oak- 
nionl. but they arc cleverly designed to 
catch the shot that tries to gain a cheap 
advantage. And such is the hellish incli- 
nation of the USCiA championship com- 
mittee that one can expect to find the 
fairways thoroughly soaked, if not by- 
nature then surely by the green'kceper. 
As Is the custom for the Open, the rough 
btirdering the fairways will be trimmed 
to two inches for the tirsi six feet on 
cither side of the fairway and to four 
inches farther out. On all the par-4 holes 
except the Xth and the llih. anyone 
driving into the longer rough can ligiirc 
on taking at least three strokes to reach 
the green. It is csivecially tough stuff, 
this rough, for it is mainly an elongation 
of the wiry Bermuda grass that serves as 
fairway for Congressional members in 
normal times. 

Finally, anything that Congressional 
gives away in terms of such things as 
slowish greens it can quickly take back 
with Its most conspicuous hazard — 


water. The water appears on only three 
holes. 6. 10 and IS. but on each of them 
it narrows the entrance to a green at a 
point where the player is using a long 
iron and needs all the room he can get. 

It is not surprising, then, that after a 
round at Congressional two weeks ago 
Palmer came away pronouncing the 
course as severe a lest of golf .js the 
“monster" of Oakland Hillsiisclf. “You 
have to keep lighting this course all the 
way." he said, “Nicklausand I are going 
to have to be standing on those drives 
from every tec. Fxcepi for two weak 
holes, the Sih and the llih. I can't see 
where there is any letup," 

Palmer played his round under condi- 
tions that were as ideal as anyone has a 
right to expect for the tournament. The 
temperature was just under 70^. and the 
relative humidity was around 35' so 
the hall was going to travel well. A west- 
erly wind offered some variations to the 
holes, hut it was not a wind to seriously 
alter the course. .Some of the shots Palmer 
hit indicate what kind of problems some 
of Congressional's holes can pose. 

On the lirsl hole, which is 405 yards, 
he drove down the middle and between 
the two bunkers that bracket the target 
area. The wind was against him. so he 
needed a full six-iron to reach the front 
of the green. In spite of the length, he 
called it "one of the softest holes on the 
course." 

The 2nd hole is a par-3 and still in 
some dispute. From the back of the reg- 
ular tec the uphill shot to the green is 
1 95 yards, but a new tee farther back and 
to the left stretches the hole to 2 1 5 yards. 
The green does not hold well, and it is un- 
likely that the longer tee will be used un- 
less the normal tec proves unexpectedly 
easy. Palmer used the short tee and hit a 
low onc-iron that landed short and rolled 
past the pin. "This is a pretty good hole 
from this tec." he said. “U needs a really 
well-hit iron, probably a two-iron or a 
three-iron with no wind." 

On 4. a 42.3-yard par-4, he drove to the 


bottom of a swale crossing the fairway 
and used a three-iron to reach the green, 
which was small, uphill and 195 yards 
away. "A lot of guys won't reach the 
bottom here." he said, "and they'll be 
hitting their second shots from a down- 
hill lie. It's a lough shot." 

The 6th hole will create a stir. Nor- 
mally it is a par-5 of 555 yards that termi- 
nates at a green protected on the right 
side and halfway across the front open- 
ing by a pond. Trees grow tight along 
the left side of the green, and at the left 
front isa bunker. Theopening to this large 
two-level green is almost icx> small to 
think about. To serve the Open, a new 
tec was built, converting the hole into a 
par-4 of 456 yards. The drive is uphill 
all the vsay, and Palmer hit a big one 
that carried to the lop of the fairway- 
rise. leaving him IS5 yards from home. 
With a following wind, he hit a six- 
iron. "A four-iron would be normal." 
he said. 

.And so to 9. This is the only par-5 on 
the front nine, and Wiffy Cox. Con- 
gressional's pro for 26 years, would like 
to bet that no one will reach the green in 
two throughout the tournament. It meas- 
ures 599 yards, hut a Cirand Canyon of a 
ravine separates the end of the fairway 
from the green. I^llmer used a three-iron 
to lay his second short of the ravine. Me 
also hit another drive from the very front 
of the tee. culling 50 yards off the Icnglli 
of the hole, which he believes is the place 
the hole should l>e played from. After his 
drive from the shorter tee. he hit the big- 
gest three-wood he could — did so three 
limes, in fact -and just reached the 
bunker alongside the green each lime. It 
is a dangerous shot and there arc thick 
woods outside the hunker. Theonly bird- 
ies here will go to those who play a ilcli- 
caie wedge tt> this two-level green and gel 
the ball in the hole with one pull. 

The lOlU hole is just plain big a 459- 
yard par-4 that is uphill all the way. 
Palmer hit a hooking drive to the middle 
of the fairway and still was 195 yards 


On the 10th hole, water once again 
hugs the edge of the green. A 
par-4 that is 459 yards, it will 
require a long second shot that 
should be kept well away from the 
dangerous right side. If the tee 
shot is not hit excellently, the 
second shot becomes perilous. 
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The 9th. a 599-yard par-6, will cause the most complaints. A deep ravine 
in front of the green forces the players to hit their second shots with an 
iron. This second shot is not easy, for the landing area is quite small. 


away. The two-iron he hit to the green 
rolled through it and into the long rough 
at the back. A perfectly hit three-iron 
landed right on the green and held. Here 
again there is a big pond on the right, 
and the green slopes in that direction. 
The long second shot on this hole must 
be drawn into the green from right to 
left in order to avoid the pond, and most 
of the golfers will be hilling with a wood. 
They will die a few times while their ball 
is in the air. 

The 13th is where the real fun begins. 
Standing on the tec and gazing thought- 
fully at the green some 448 yards away. 
Palmer said. “Just look at that. My last 
time here I had to use a one-iron from a 
downhill lie just to reach the green." 

The 15th is the hole for those who 
like muscle. It is a par-5 that measures 
only 564 yards, but to reach it in two you 
must do so on the fly, for the USGA 
has cultivated a wide swatch of rough 
across the opening to the green. Since 
several bunkers protect the entrance 
on the right, ihisariilicial rough becomes 
nothing but a penalty to equalize the 
long and the short hitlers. Palmer hit his 
biggest drive and his biggest three-wood 
here, and his second shot stopped in the 
middle of the rough guarding the green. 

The 1 7th hole looks easy. A long drive 
over the bunker on the left of the fair- 
way at the target area could leave but an 


eight-iron or nine-iron to the green. Yet 
most players will be hitting their drives 
into the rising part of the fairway, leav- 
ing themselves a long second to a green 
that slopes away from the shot. In the 
laic afternoon, shadows from the tall 
trees on the left, where there is an out- 
of-bounds fence, will make it difficult to 
Judge distances accurately. Birdies will 
be scarce indeed when the pressure is on. 

The 18th hole is a wonder. It is 465 
yards and all downhill, but it still took a 
big drive and a four-iron for Palmer to 
get there. The green juts into a large pond 
to the east of the clubhouse. Here, late 
Saturday afternoon, a U.S. Open leader 
is going to have to hit one of the most 
trying shots of his life as that pond be- 
gins to look as big as an ocean and the 
green as small as a whitecap. 

Walking up to the green. Palmer in- 
spected the front entrance and said, 
"Look at Joe Ocy trying to let that 
grass grow, and it won't grow." it made 
him smile to think of the frustration 
of Joseph C. Dey Jr., the executive di- 
rector of the USGA. whose job it is to 
gel the course ready. 

Palmer made a tour around the fringe 
of the green. "Sec what Joe did here," 
he said. "He let the rough grow up long 
all the way around, and right where the 
ball would roll in the water he cut it 
short. Isn't that something'.^" 



The 564-yard 15th is a dogleg par-5 guarded by a battery of traps on the 
right. The Closer the tee shot shaves the left side, the less problem the 
traps offer. The rough is allowed to block the entrance to the green. 


Later, at lunch, someone mentioned 
to Palmer that Robert Trent Jones, the 
noted golf architect who redesigned the 
Congressional course, had predicted a 
winning score of 283 or 28-1 — that is. 
three or four over par for the 72 holes. 

"That will be the popular guess." 
Palmer said, “but I'll take close to 280 — 
or 290. 1 think it will be more like one 
or the other, depending on the weather, 
You have to remember one thing: that 
everyone will have a bad round — a 73 
or 74. Lven so. I think someone can 
shoot 280." He smiled that quick grin 
of his and added, "Maybe I'll have to 
do it myself." 

Because of the enormous advantage 
the power hitter has at Congressional 
— and not just power off the tee but 
power to cut through the thick rough 
- Palmer and Jack Nicklaus are ob- 
viously the players to beat. Of the oth- 
er very long hitters, one also thinks of 
Paul Harney and Juan (Chi Chi) Ro- 
driguez. Both have won a PGA tour- 
nament this year, but neither has yet 
won a major title. Tltat is a big consid- 
eration in rating the Open contenders, 
for one must look lirst to the golfers 
whose games have held up under the 
strain of a big championship. Bill Cas- 
per Jr. must also be regarded very seri- 
ously, for there is not a man on the golf 
lour today who can make the ball be- 
have more exactly in accordance with 
his will. He is not a tremendous driver 
in the Nicklaus-Palmcr category, but he 
always thinks his way around the diffi- 
cult golf courses intelligently, and he has 
a natural sense of rhythm that makes him 
a consistent, and often brilliant, putter. 
Without brilliant — and lucky — putting, 
no one will win at Congressional. There 
is also Julius Boros, the defending cham- 
pion and twice a winner of this tourna- 
ment — a man who has proved that the 
Open does not intimidate him. Tony 
Lema is by now overdue for his lirst 
major championship, and he seems to be 
recovering some of the lost confidence 
that threw him into a slump after his 
Crosby victory in January, and Gary 
Player. olT his recent victory at Indianap- 
olis. looks sharper and more determined. 

Whoever it is — one of these or some 
other — that sinks the winning putt on 
that pretty and frightening 1 8th green, he 
will indeed be a champion of fortitude, 
for that is the major ingredient of the 
test at Congressional. end 
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The gallery sways like a primitive throng 

At a ceremony pagan. 

And murmurs the names of its ancient gods. 

Ouimet and Jones and Hagen. 

THE 

Then swirls around the gods of today 

An argumentative chorus: 

Can January blossom in June? 

ARMCHAIR 

GOLFER 

Can Lema give weight to Boros? 

Can Nichols keep pace with Nicklaus. 

The heftiest of the heftiea? 

Or will Charles repeat his British feat 

And hearten the nation's lefties? 

or WHIMPERS OF A 

Will the title go to a real old pro 

Like Casper or Snead or Player. 

Or to some unknown like What's-his-name 

SHORTCHANGED VIEWER 

Who putts like an old crokayer? 

BY OGDEN NASH 

We must wail, my friend, till the drama's end 

Unfolds on the magic screen. 

So Join me here at my nineteenth hole 

While they play the first fourteen. 

tl'a Ifiirty-fiva milts from Chtsaptakt Bay. 

A hundrad from Cape Heitlopen. 

But It's only the width of the room from me. 

The site of the U.S. Open. 

The mysterious first fourteen, my tnend. 

Which Is missing on my screen; 

At times ! wonder If anyone plays 

The invisible first fourteen. 

So here ! alt at my new TV. 

A hacker, a digger, a dub. 

To watch the scene of the championship. 

The Congressional Country Club. 

That the Open crown is a kingly crown 

la a statement we all endorse. 

But / can't conceal that / sometimes feel 

It is won on a four-hole course. 

The Congressional Country Club, my friend. 

H's hard by Washington city. 

Where a aolon sore at his shameful score 

At times ! think they have rolled the dice 

To decide what their scores will be 

As they swing a club for the very first time 

Can bury It In committee. 

When they stand on the fifteenth tee. 

When Senators meet for a friendly match 

And on the first tee duster. 

if McClellan is seeking a brand-new show, 

Here's a TV mystery catchy; 

The matter of who gives strokes to whom 

Turns into a filibuster. 

The case of the missing fourteen holes 

Would outrate Joe Valachi. 

But the tournament wheel is a whirling wheel 

And here is its golden hub. 

Just a drive and a pitch from the U.S. Mint. 

The Congressional Country Club. 

But hush/ The sponsor is speaking now 

The first commercial unrolls 

And you settle yourself in your easy chair 

To follow the last four holes. 

So today it's free of politicos 

And patronage seekers barmy. 

And lobbyists sit at home and aulk. 

Out-lobbied by Arnie's Army. 

Wen. two-ninths of a loaf is better than none 

And the picture is sharp and clean; 

Just be grateful you're there for the final four. 

And the hell with the first fourteen! 



AN EMPEROR 
IN 

HARNESS 

Billy Haughton bosses the biggest establishment in 
trotting and wins a million dollars a year. To do it he 
opens the track with early>morning workouts (above) 
and does not quit until after the last race at midnight 

by MARK KRAM 


W Ikii he was 25 and jusl another >oung man in a 
county-Cair sport fast hcconimgcitltied. RiUy Kaujh- 
ton— spread out behind a 12-to-l horse named Chns 
Spencer — was "searching for daylight" at the end of the 
first quarter in the 1949 (iolden West Trot at Holl>woixl 
Park. Filly thoustind dollars was the prize, and along with 
it was a hig step toward the front of the line. Haughton 
would not have a chance unless he could start his horse 
moving. Suddenly the driver next to him. who must have 
thought he was Walter Brennan in Home in ImIUiiHi. 
swerved a fraction to the side and yelled: "Now. hoy! Cio 
on by. boy! Ya got the best horse anyway." Haughton won 
the race, thanked Waiter Brennan- or whoever he was- 
and that night he drank champagne and danced with June 
Allyson at the Cocoanui Grove. He has kept going by 
everyone and everything except the bank ever since, and 
now at the age of 40 he stands at the top in a Oourishing 
spivri that just u few decades ago was identitied exclusively 
with carnival midways and men who chewed on long strands 
of straw and talked of whisky, weather and women. 

From Roosevelt Raceway to Santa Anita, from Paris 
to Du Quoin. III., the name Haughton in harness racing 
nveans "empire": an almost flawless combination of hu- 
man and horse that ranks as one of the finest single achieve- 
ments in American sports. It means money, one gauge — 
though inadequate— of success in the union of horses and 
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Next picture, Harry gets on and Louise pushes... 
Do some situations demand the Polaroid 
Color Pack Camera— or does 
the camera create the situations? 


It’s prohably a toss-up. Somehow funny 
things seem funnier when you see the pictures 
in a minute. And when you look back later, 
you realize the camera was all part of the fun. 
So out it comes again... 






Dutch name, world fame .You'll find Bols "at home" in every corner of the 
world, a Bols Liqueur just right for every occasion. After dinner? Tasty Crenne de 
Cacao might please your fancy. Cocktails? Try something different, the Bols Pink 
Squirrel. Entrees? Orange Curacao adds a sunny touch to duckling. Desserts? Ah 
now-ever try refreshing Creme de Menthe Frappe, or Strawberries Romanoff 
with Bols Triple Sec? Today, why not discover Bols ... a world of pleasant living 
at your fingertips. (Also available in the new, economical 8-ounce "Host Size!’) 
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CMPEROR IN HARNESS i'wlii 


Mien: earnings in excess of S8 million 
since 1949. timings of more than SI mil- 
lion in 1958. 1959. I9ft2 and 196-V It 
means liaughion has been the top indi- 
vidual monev earner in trotting from 
1952 through 1959 and in 196.^. and 
tops in winning drives for six straight 
seasons. 1953 1958. l or Haughton him- 
self- a onetime $7-a-wcek siablebov 
from J iillonville. N.Y. — it is the good 
life: an elegant split-level home in Old 
Brookvillc on Long Island, a wife who 
alwavs looks as if she just stepped out 
of 7hii/f A Coii/iirv. live handsome chil- 
dren. two riding horses, two ponies, two 
cars and an estimated annual income 
well over SIIX).0(K). 

Haughton is a slight, wirv man. intel- 
ligent and pleasant, and he always seems 
to have a smile on his face and laughter 
ringing out of his throat. He is generally 
placid; when he does become angry it 
is not obv ions. Because he is so well liked 
and respected by fellow horsemen it is 
possible to conclude from their estimates 
of him that Haughton is a kind of mid- 
dle-aged boy scout. Grooms siiy; ‘'Ifyou 
can’t work for Haughton. you can’t 
work.” Irack management looks upon 
him as some sort of totem. Diligent 
search will uncover a few instances of 
the petty jealousy and innuendo that al- 
ways seem to stalk success, but nearly 
all of it is dismissed by responsible ob- 
servers. 

Haughton is socially gregarious w hen 
he wants to be and has time to be. but 
he has only a handful of close friends. 

1 riends demand too mucli lime, time 
lliat Billy Haughton diKS not have to 
give. Like his stable. Haughton is a ma- 
chine that purrs a long day every day of 
the year. It starts at 6 a.m. and usually 
ends about midnight, with Haughton. 
exhaustion lining his face and his eyelids 
drcHiping. munching on a pcanul-buttcr- 
und-lcliucc sandwich and sipping lea 
under a dim light in his kitchen. 

The Haughton stable opened in 1947 
with two horses. It now consists of 104 
horses, six assistant trainers, 58 grooms 
and an operating expenditure of a quar- 
ter of a million dollars each year. It is 
tlie largest, most productive and most 
ellicicnt operation in the history of horse 
racing. Haughton brought no family 
background or inllucncc in the sport to 
the building of this empire- a task that 
required as much skill in human rela- 
tions and executive ability as superior 
horsemansliip. (There arc 48 dilTerent 


ow ncrs represented in Haughton’s stable 
this year— the number is fairly constant 
— and they have to be handled as deli- 
cately as any of their horses.) What 
Haughton did bring was a robust am- 
bition and a quiet yet volcanic desire to 
compete, "^ou knew right away." says 
that shrewd veteran. Del Miller. ‘That 
Billy vvas something special." 

The special thing about Billy Haugli- 
ton IS his attitude toward harness racing. 


Haughton would be like a big balloon 
.soon after being pricked with a pin. 
"Once." says Henry King Jr., an oHicial 
at Yonkers Raceway. "I asked him ifhe 
evei gels tired- you know, of being 
around horses and that murderous rou- 
tine of his. He just looked at me kind of 
qui/zically. as ifhe really didn’t under- 
stand how I could ask the question in 
the first place." 

On a recent drive between racetracks 



Certainly there are few amongthosewho 
make their living in this highly competi- 
tive game who look upon it as some 
frivolous diversion or just a job. But for 
Haughton it is strikingly evident that 
harness racing is life. It is a life w iih the 
sweet-sour smell of a barn at dawn, a 
life dominaievl by tedious routine and 
quick decision. A life in front of men 
who hang around a track rail and have 
been heard to yell: "1 hope ya gel can- 
cer. I liopeya whole family gels cancer.” 
A frenetic life that Havighton speeds 
through witii an electric energy that 
crackles every minute of every day. If 
there were no barn, no l8-hour day. 


Haughton defined his altitude toward 
racing, "rhe horse." he said, tooling 
along an empty ribbon of road, "has 
got to want to win -to be the best or 
else It’s all for nothing. It’s that some- 
thing extra llial they've got to have. 
Most of the great ones always have it." 
So di>es Hilly Haughlon. 

"I admire him for it." says fellow 
liorseman Stanley Dancer. "He has re- 
markable stamina. I couldn’t train over 
a hundred head and lx* comfortable. I 
don’t have the temperament for it. I 
just hope he divcsn’l overextend himsclf- 
> ou know. ii*s just like an engine. It 
can only gt> so far, and then it has to K* 
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rctuncd. I hope that doesn't happen to 
him. Just ail those owners alone could 
dri\e you to a breaking point.” 

Haughion is at the track about 7 ev- 
ery morning and trains his horses until 
noon. In the afternoon there is the oPRce 
routine: the hilling for feed, shoeing and 
harness, payments for stake races, con- 
sultations with veterinarians, arrange- 
ments for shipping horses for races at 
other tracks. He then gcx:s home for a 
late lunch and returns to the track by 
7 p.m. to start warming up his entries 
for the night's races. On an average night 
at the start of the season he drives in 
about four or five events. However, as 
the season progresses, his schedule be- 
comes much more complicated: five 
races at Goshen, say. in the afternoon, 
live races at Roosevelt or Yonkers at 
night, then back to Goshen the next 
afternoon, Frequently, after racing in 
the afternoon, he will fly to a stakes 
race in Chicago or some other place that 
night. On Sundays he is off. but this is 
the time the 48 owners usually chwsc 
to inquire about their investments. C ome 
late September the machine starts to 
sputter, 'i wonder sometimes," stiys his 
wife Dorothy, "how he can make it 
another day." 


D uring the winter Huughton trains 
his horses in Winter Park. Fla., but 
even there it is a full day's work before 
he relaxes over a Brave Bull, a drink he 
fancies that is a mixture of tequila and 
Drambuie. Still, it is not difficult to sec 
how Haughton remains equal to this 
pace. He thrives on motement and 
speed- fast cars, fast horses action 
of all kinds. Every day of his life has 
to have this rhy thm of speed humming 
through it. 

"Haughton runs this .stable.” says one 
of his aides. "It doesn't run itself. The 
guy makes the decisions. Not tomorrow. 
Not an hour from now. But now. Right 
on the spot. That kind of confidence 
can be felt alt over the barn." Rival 
Owner Norman W'oolworth. who calls 
Haughton "the complete horseman, the 
complete professional." says, "As an ad- 
ministrator Haughton is simply above 
the crowd. He's always looking for ways 
to improve himself and his barn. There 
arc a lot of people in this business wht) 
live in their own little world, only in- 
terested in their own horses. Not Haugh- 
ton. He wants to know everything that's 
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going on. In Europe last fall he spent a 
lot of lime checking the way they do 
things even though their ways arc quite 
antiquated compared to ours. And he's 
always watching the Thoroughbreds, 
looking for small things that he can 
adapt to our way of training. Bill's op- 
eration has modern equipment, modern 
ideas. Some of the best personnel around. 
But he is the most phenomenal part of 
it all. I don't know how he can keep 
up w ith it w ithout ending up in a booby 
hatch." 

The training of a harness horse, at 
times an exasperating ritual, is a delicate 
process involving shoeing, balance, pace, 
giiit and a complete knowledge of the 
physiology of the horse. It is trial and 
error. It is patience and study and. in 
the end. judgment by which a trainer 
stands or falls. (U is not theory, liecausc 
when there are 104 horses to be trained 
there could be twice as many theories.) 
But chiclly it is a sense of horses that is 
as much a part of a man as his senses 
of smell and hearing and taste. And it 
comes to a man who has worked hard 
for a long time at every little, dirty de- 
tail connected with horses and a racing 
stable. 

There is no recognizable Haughton 
method in training. Some people pi>ini 
to his extensive knowledge of shoeing 
(he spent most of his youth hanging 
around blacksmiths). Others cite his use 
of the blood count, a regular practice 
around his barn that tests a horse's fit- 
ness by the number of red and white 
corpuscles in his blood. If Haughton 
was not the lirst to introduce the blood 
count to harness racing, he was the first 
in exploit it thoroughly. He relics on it 
to tell him. besides general condition, 
just "how hard he can use a horse." .And 
he uses horses hard, he says. Haughion 
is not sentimental about horses. He rare- 
ly becomes angry at them, but he will 
spout passionately about one who has 
ability but "lacks heart.” 

Watching Haughion work his horses 
can be a befuddling experience and a 
study in motion. His eyes arc always 
wandering over a horse's anatomy, his 
btxJy forever hopping in and out of a 
sulky, his voice conlinuousl> plopping 
commands. At such a time it is almost 
impossible to talk with him. Haughton 
can concentrate on more than one thing 
at a time, but anything not connected 
with horses when he is thinking horses 
docs not find room in his mind. Once 
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He wants it to corner flat fast— she wants 
it to handle easy as she glides into the 
schoolgrounds with a load of kids. 

The MG Sports Sedan obliges both. Its 
nimble-minded liquid suspension holds the 
car steady in the turns at any sp>eed, with 
any load, on any kind of surface. There are 
no springs, no shock absorbers, and this 
remarkable new suspension system is so 
reliable it'll be as good at 100,000 miles 
as the day you buy it. 

Mark it “His” or “Hers”— the MG Sports 
Sedan is happily versatile. Its spacious 
interior (made possible by our transverse- 
mounted engine) is amply comfortable for 


five passengers and luggage. Front-wheel 
drive, combined with liquid suspension, 
gives a shock-proof ride on the roughest 
roads. ..and the handling and stability you 
need at high speed and on slick surfaces. 

In competition, this car has an indomita- 
ble heart: the time-tested MG engine. Dual 
carburetion.. .4-speed stick shift. ..crunch- 
proof synchromesh gearbox ... speeds in 
excess of 80 mph. Visibility is wide as all 
outdoors, and you can count on up to 30 
miles per gallon or more. Big Lockheed 
disc brakes in front stop it straight and 
sure, without fade. 

Turn to the price, and you'll find it's only 


$1898. For this you get two cars in one 
elegant package. ..sports car and family 
sedan. ..which makes comparisons mean- 
ingless. But make them anyway and you'll 
see our point. 


MG SPORTS SEDAN 

$1898S2* 
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he was picked up for speeding on the 
same turnpike three limes by the same 
policeman. “What are ya — some kind 
of nut?” the policeman asked. "No, 

I had my mind on something else,” 
llaughton said in his most sincere voice. 
He failed to tell ihe policeman that he 
was driving a horse while he was driving 
ihe car. Three different horses. 

It is this detachment from everything 
around him that has led some opposing 
drivers to think of him as aloof and in- 
sensitive. He rarely congratulates anoth- 
er driver after a particularly line drive, 
they priini out. "True, he is completely 
unemotional and apart." says Norman 
Woolworth. "He's the stime in a big 
race as he is in a smaller one. And he 
drives the same. He doesn't have time 
to be emotional or fraternal. It's just 
one race after another. Win or lose, he 
never looks back. He doesn't gloat and 
he doesn't moan." Says Stanley Dancer: 
"We were in the Reading Futurity some 
years ago. Billy had the top two horses 
in the race. Bachelor Hanover and Belle 
Acton. He asked me to drive Bachelor 
Hanover. He won the first heal with Belle 
Acton. My horse look the second. Be- 
fore the third heat I asked him if he 
wanted me to drive Bachelor Hanover 
in any special way. He turned and said. 
■Just drive any way you can beat me.' 
Bachelor Hanover won." 

Haughton the driver, even to the un- 
educated eye. is beyond the convention- 
al. He is bold, calculating and brilliantly 
decisive, With fans clamoring for him 
to make a move. Haughton, lost in the 
third tier, say. or doggedly hugging the 
rail in the third spot at the top of the 
stretch, will hang in position for an ag- 
gravating period of time. Then he will 
suddenly sweep past the field like a flash 
of summer lightning. Many limes it was 
not this final, spectacular move that won 
Ihe race. Itwaswon by Haughton'searly 
moves. The struggle for position and the 
improving of that position without wast- 
ing the horse's energy made the differ- 
ence. "Haughton behind Just an average 
horse.*' says one driver, "is a tough man 
to beat. He forces you to drive his kind 
of race. He not only drives his horse, 
but he drives in his mind all the other 
horses in the race. You have to beat 
more than just a horse when you're up 
against him." 

Billy Haughion's hands are like little 
chunks of rock. He has a ftne, sensitive 
"touch" when driving, and a facility for 
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adjusting to situations in a split second. 
An illustrative example was the sudden 
pilcupat Roosevelt in 1953 when Haugh- 
ton went flying out of his seal and turned 
a full somersault in the air. He landed 
on his feet and jumped back into his 
sulky. Naturally, he did not w in the race, 
but one railbird was heard to remark: 
"I wouldn't bet against Haughton — not 
even when he was spinning through the 
air." 

In winning 2.104 races. Haughton has 
turned in many noteworthy drives, but 
none that particularly pleased him above 
all others. "I remember a recent season 
at Yonkers." Sitys Al Thomas. Haugh- 
ton's chief lieutenant. "1 was watching 
him closely as I always do. because even 
Billy can fall into a driving pattern, and 
someone who is watching can detect it. 
Well, anyway, there were something like 
130 races in which he didn't make a mis- 
take. Not one mistake in driving. It was 
a great exhibition." 

If Haughton adheres religiously to one 
rule as a driver, it is his policy of never 
betting on himself. A driver who bets 
on himself, he believes, is incapable of 
a good performance. “Too often." he 
says, "they are worrying more about 
winning the bet than the race. It has 
to ruin your concentration.” 


H arncNS racing fans, mighty truculent 
al limes, do not disturb Haughton, 
though occasionally they will offer to 
pay his plane fare back to Florida. There 
arc some drivers on whom the regulars 
always bet. and there are others who, 
they feel, would get lost with a note 
pinned on them. Haughton, behind a 
field horse, is often bet down to 2 to I, a 
phenomenon that always puzzles him. 

It is a measure of Haughton's stature 
in the sport that last June 5 at Roose- 
velt — significantly, about five months 
before the spectacular riot there— he was 
honored with that overworked sport- 
ing ceremony, the "special night." The 
official program was perfunctory, heavy 
with superlatives, gifts and so forth, but 
it remained for the fans to raise the 
evening to a point beyond the pedes- 
trian. In a rare display of affection, they 
swarmed around him at the end of the 
presentations. He signed autographs for 
an hour, a scene that must have moved 
some veteran horseplayers to blush. 
"You know.” says his w ife, "we thought 
about it a long time before we decided 
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Get Kodak 
Color Processing 
by mail 



Just buy Kodak Prepaid Proc- 
essing Mailers at your dealer's. 
(Price covers processing cost.) 
Mail your exposed Kodak color 
still ormoviefilm direct to Kodak 
in the prepaid mailer envelope. 
Get your slides, movies or prints 
returned directly by mail, proc- 
essed with the same care Kodak 
puts into making film. Sure 
sign of quality processing is 
"Processed by Kodak" on your 
color slides and movie film, and 
"Made by Kodak" on the back of 
your color prints. 

USE KODAK PREPAID 
PROCESSING MAILERS 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester, N.Y. 




KODAK INSTAMATIC 800 Camera 
does practically everything 
for you . . . automatically 



OPEN... DROP IN... SHOOT... 


automatically loads and is instantly ready for action... 
automatically advances film by powerful spring motor; 

always ready for the next shot... 
automatically shows which film you're using... 
automatically shows how many shots you've taken.,, 
automatically winds off film after the last shot: no rewind... 
automatically adjusts the fast f 2.8 lens for correct ex- 
posure... 

automatically slows down the shutter when light is dim . . . 
automatically warns you when to use flash; you won't 
waste film... 

automatically adjusts for film speed when you load the 
camera . . . 

automatically switches to flash speed when you pop up 
the flash holder, . . 

automatically sets itself for correct flash exposure as 
you focus . . . 

automatically compensates for daylight when using flash 
outdoors... 

automatically indicates, by rangefinder, when focus is 
correct. , . 

The KODAK INSTAMATIC 800 Camera costs less than 
$130. For other models and prices, see your Kodak dealer. 

PtKa sub/eci to chanue without notice- 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY • Rochester. N. Y. 




That water carry is only 225 yards, 
so you don’t have to play it safe. 


If this is your dream, 
this is your ball. 

The Black Dot. 



Spalding’s ’64 Black Dot puts 
unprecedented confidence— bordering 
on arrogance— in your game. After 
you’ve lashed out a few big muscular 
drives, on its sighlline trajectory, you’ll 
start dreaming about conquering this 
game altogether. Yet the sources of the 
Black Dot’s massive yardage are hard 
realities. Violent isoprene windings, 
stretched to the screaming point. A 
new vibrant core, loaded for distance. 

A cover whose brilliant finish is guarded 
by a unique long-lasting whitening 
agent. It all adds up to maximum 
distance, superior trajectory. That’s 
the stuff that dreams are made of. 


^ALDiPiIC 

^ Chicopee, mass. 
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to bring the children that night. We were 
worried about how the people would 
react. They even booed Adios Butler the 
night he was retired, and when tddie 
Arcaro retired, the TTioroughhred crowd 
booed him. The way they acted toward 
Billy was really a surprise. It was one 
of the finest moments in his career.” 

When Haughton is home, he relaxes 
by shooting baskets with his sons, riding 
a horse (in any kind of weather ) or w ork- 
ing with his Thoroughbred. Spring Sun 
(“not even Kelso gets better treatment 
than that horse." his wife says). But 
usually he is immersed in The Doily Rac- 
ing Form. “The house could be burn- 
ing down.” says Dorothy, “but Bill 
wouldn’t know it unless the paper start- 
ed to burn.” Haughton reads the Racing 
Form, primarily a Thoroughbred publi- 
cation, because of his interest in every- 
thing that touches on horses, because he 
Is always looking for horses to claim 
and. finally, because he enjoys the stories, 
which, he feels, submerge the element of 
big business in racing. “The accent." he 
says, “is on human interest. No twin 
doubles or betting. They give you a dif- 
ferent look at racing. If they can't say 
anything good, they don't say it. I wish 
we had a publication like it. It would 
certainly help the image of trotting quite 
a bit.” 


T Ik' 'image” of his sport bothers 
Haughton. Despite its huge mutuel 
handles and climbing prosperity, har- 
ness racing has never been able to quite 
rid itself of the nagging skepticism and 
sometimes blatant distrust of metropol- 
itan fans. To a number of them, trotting 
is the ultimate in chicanery. To a small 
body of the press, it is viewed as just a 
shade above the extravagant folly of. 
say. Gorilla Monsoon and Killer Ko- 
walski pretending that each is a devil in- 
carnate. The improvement of the image 
is mainly a matter of education. Haugh- 
ton believes, and as an educator for 
harness racing he is without peer. He 
wilt spend an hour on the phone with 
a brooding and interrogating player — 
whom he docs not know — explaining 
the subtleties of the sport. At the end the 
guy docs not retrieve the money he blew 
on Haughton’s l-to-4 favorite, but he 
does come away with a better under- 
standing of harness racing. 

Says Haughton, “So many people just 
bet. They don't know anything about 

conn'mifd 
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Flawed fiddles in your fugue F 

...then "bargain" recording tape's no bargain! 


SVhilt’'' the ■■joker " in chciip recording tape \\iili an unknown 
name .’ Simply this: > ou'rc likely lo iuks out on some good 
things you should hear and hear some had things you 
shouldn't. 'I'our recorder just can't deliser its sharpest clarity, 
its tinest lidelily on tape that lacks uniformity, owes its cheap 
price to maruifacluring tlaws. And you run the 
risk ol'escessise background noise created by the 
poor quality <*!' the tape. 

StoUH HK-\Ni) Recording Tapes, on the 
other hand, bring out the best in a recorder. 

That's why the professionals prefer them. These 
tapes make crystal-clear recording, long tape 
life a certainty because they imisi pass tner l(X) 
quality tests before they earn their "brand." 



And that's siunething cheap "bargain" tapes Just couldn't do. 

On "ScoK ii" Recording Tapes, full-fidelity recording char- 
acteristics are identical, inch after inch, tape after tape. High- 
poiency o.xide coalings, precisely umform in thickness, see lo 
that. .And exclusive lifetime Silicone lubrication protects against 
head and tape wear. ('(»mplele selection from 
standard lo triple lengths (up tt> 6 hours recording 
at y ips). 

See yoti! dealer. Ask to see the nevi "Shokh" Sell -Threading 
Reel. And remember . . . on "Scojch" Recording Tapes, you 


■' hear it crystal dear. 
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if you think 
this camera 
was designed 
for beauty alone 




wait until 
you see 
the movies 
it takes 


Outside end inside, the Mlnollo Zoon" 8 •$ the wo'td's best designed, eosicst-io-ose movie Comera. 
It's precision-bo'onced to' ei*oriless hondling, hos oil the leotores you need tof outomolicoHy pefloft 
movies. A new kind of electric eye (codmiwm sulph'de) obiomoticolly odius's the lens lor brilitoni. 
notitrol color in ony light, indoors or out. All you do is oim and shoot. The rozor-shorp Rokkor lens 
hos Minolta’s exclusive "ochromotic” cooling for more vibrorti color, zooms smoothly from wide- 
angle to telephoto. You see the picture through-ihe lens. os you're filming. Electric motor eliminates 
winding ond runs ot slow motion, regular or extro fosi speeds. Many more leoturcs moke the Minolla 
Zoom 8 your best value ol under $160. Minolio cameras, from %2? to $?70, include subirinloturo. 
'■snopshoi,” 35mm rongeiinder ond single lens relie* models-oU with lomous RoVVor lenses. At your 
deolof or -.vriie lor t 


3 MinqMo Corp , 200 Por* Avenue So N 'T NY 10003. Oepi 06. 

fhc name qualify 
mode fomous 


Minolta loom 8 



•WINDANSEA’ stands 
rssdy for ths giant brssk- 
ers in rugged Surfer^ 
Jacket and patch pocket 
trunks of tP0% cotton. 
Jacket $8.95 trunks $5.95 
At all stores of Des- 
mond’s, So. California 

• Maas Brothers, Tampa 

• Martin’s, Brooklyn • 
CapweU’s, Oakland 

• Johnnie Walkers, 
Milwaukee 
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the siitrling system or \shy u horse «ill 
break. They di>n*l know how cas> it is 
for even the best drivers to get pinned in 
a bad position. You can sec everything 
at the harness tracks. It's not like the 
Thoroughbred tracks, which are imich 
larger. You really can't sec much of u 
race there. For instance, at Roosevelt a 
horse is moving along tine. say. in the 
middle of the race, and all of a sudden 
he starts to come apart. You base to pull 
up on him. At Aqueduct, at a similar 
point of the race, you can't sec a jockey 
pull his mount up. At Rimscscli you 
can. and right away the bettor thinks 
there's something crooked about the 
sport. One thing I'd like to sec done. I'd 
like to sec the paddock moved closer to 
the jscopic like they have at the running 
tracks. Then people could see the horses 
and see the drivers, and they wouldn't 
react like the repairman who came to 
my house one day. He s;tid to my wife, 
M s;ivv vour father race last night at Roo- 
sevelt.' So many fans think we're old 
men. or farmers or hicks. This is a >oung 
man's sport now. It's grown a lot. but 
there's so much more to do." 

Haughton has taken most of the top 
prizes in harness racing — the Messenger 
Stake. Little Hrown Jug. Cane I uturit>. 
Fox Stake and others- but The Mam- 
bictonian. irotting's IX'rb>. has always 
eluded him. This year, however, there 
is silent optimism around the I laugh- 
ton barn. It is generally conceded that 
Haughton has "the lop hand on the ta- 
ble right now" in a pair of colts named 
Speedy Count and Smart Rodney. 
Speedy Count, by the same sue as Iasi 
year's champion Speedy Scot, is big and 
swift, and he is the winter-hook favorite 
for irotting's Triple Crown— the Yon- 
kers I'uturil). The Hanihletonian and 
the Kentucky I uliirilv. He set a 2-year- 
old iwo-hoat world mark of 4;(X)' , for 
colts at l.exingmn. Ky, last season, won 
21 of 27 Sturts, and was voted Trotter 
of the >ear in his division. Smart Rod- 
ney. second in the balloting, won the 
Fxcclsior. Reading I ulurity. Ohio Stan- 
dardbied and The Hoiscmaii Slake. In 
addition. Haughton has in his harn one 
of the favorites for this year's Little 
Brown Jug. Vicar Hanover. 

victory in The Hambictonian would 
crown Haughton's career. The next day 
there would be more races and more sta- 
ble problems, bvil he just might go out 
and drink champagne and dance the 
whole night through once again. «nd 
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It’s a small world. 

Now you can fly around it for as little as ^1264. 


This is the trip. 

A trip around the world. A trip 
to make up for all the trips you've 
ever let pass by. A trip to a 
thousand and one far-off places 
once reserved for Marco Polo, 
the millionaire and the foreign 
correspondent. 

Now they’re all yours: 

A luau on Oahu. A visit to a 
volcano. Diamond Head. Pearl 
Harbor. A sail in a catamaran. 
Teahouses in Tokyo. Cherry blos- 
soms in Ueno Park. Kyoto’s Im- 
perial Palace. Nara’s Hall of the 
Great Buddha. A ricksha ride 
through Hong Kong. The Tiger 
Balm Garden. Siamese dancers. 
Rare silks and silver. Pagodas and 
bazaars. Sapphiresand rubies. Cur- 
ries and kabobs. The temple at 
Angkor Wat. The Taj Mahal. The 
Khyber Pass. A beach on the Bos- 
porus. The slopes at Mount Olym- 
pus. A dip in the Adriatic. A sunset 
in the Coliseum. A tour of the 
Vatican. An audience with the Pope. 


The Salzburg Festival. The Haps- 
burg Collection. The blue Danube. 
The Black Forest. The Arc de 
Triomphe. The Rue de la Paix. Ver- 
sailles, the Louvre and Fontaine- 
bleau. Aperitifs in Montparnasse. 
The bookstalls along the Seine. 
London Bridge. Stratford on Avon. 
Sherwood Forest. Piccadilly Cir- 
cus. lODowningStreet.TheTroop- 
ing of the Colors. The Changing 
of the Guard. Perhaps a peek at 
the Queen. 

Where and when can you begin? 

You can start your ’Round the 
World trip any day. Leave from 
any one of Pan Am’s 17 gateways 
across the U.S. Head east or west. 

For example, board Pan Am’s 
Flight 1 in San Francisco at 9 a.m, 
First stop : Honolulu. The Jet econ- 
omy fare all the way ’round and 
back to San Francisco: $1284. 

Or board Pan Am’s Flight 2 in 
New York at 7 p.m. and go ’Round 
the World easlbound via London. 
The Jet economy fare: $1264. 


No matter which way you go — 
easlbound or westbound — you can 
slop over wherever you please for 
a few days, a few weeks, a few 
months, with plenty of time for 
side trips, and a whole year to 
complete your odyssey. 

Every mile of the way, you'll have 
the good feeling that comes from 
Hying the very best there is. For 
Pan Am is the World’s Most Ex- 
perienced Airline. The airline that 
can make your world bigger than 
it’s ever been— for a surprisingly 
small price. 



You’re better off with Pan Am— 
world’s most experienced airline 

FIRST ON THC ATLANTIC FIRST IN LATIN AMLRlCA 

FIRST ON THE PACIFIC FIRST 'ROUND THE WORLD 


If you think a fastback 
can’t cost under ^2500, 
seat 5 nicely, 
and offer enough power 
to let you swing 

meet the Barracuda 



Its a true fastback. Plymouth makes it. 

Standard equipment: front buckets, 

7-foot carpeted "anything” space (back seat 
flips down), tinted rear glass. Swinging options: 
4-on-the-floor, 273-cu.-in. V-8, wheel covers 
with chrome-plated lugs. Sharp! 

Meet Barracuda at your Plymouth Dealer’s. 


"Under $2 500" is based on Manufacturer’s 
Suggested Retail Price for lowest-priced ti-cylinder 
model, exclusive of destination charges, 
state and local taxes, if any, and optional equipment. 


Barracuda rhe spectacular new fastback by Vlymoutfi 

PLYMOUTH DIVISION CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 



PEOPLE 


Instead of getting themselves ' 
into the mood for their own 
TV show, sports buff Bennett 
Cerf and his fellow What's- 
My-Liners Dorothy Kilgal- 
len and Arlene Francis, 
along with a clutch of direc- 
tors and technicians, were all 
clustered around a studio 
guard's TV set watching the 
New York Mets round into 
their 20th inning against the 
Giants. And even when Line 
went on the air, Bennett was 
so worked up he couldn't for- 
get the ball game. “I've just 
been watching the most fan- 
tastic baseball game ever," he 
told the nation's televiewers 
as he rushed panting before 
the cameras. “The Mets are 
in the 20ih inning of a tied 
game, and it's still going on." 
The result, in the New York 
area anyway, was a quick 
strike-out for What's Sty 
Line? As a few hundred thou- 
sand fans reached over to 
change channels. Line's Neil- 
sen rating dropped .3 points. 

“My dearest cyclists," said 
His Holiness Pope Paul VI. 
“we are grateful for your vis- 
it which reminds us of our 
childhood, when we also fol- 
lowed with enthusiasm every 
stage of the Giro d'ltalia." 
When the pomifT finished his 
special blessing, a hundred or 
more shorts-clad competitors 
in the 47ih running of Italy's 
most famous bike race chant- . 
cd: “Long live the sporting 
Pope!" 

Who's the best skin diver in [ 
all Cuba? Who’s the best ping- 
pong player? Who's the best 
golfer? Who's the best every- ' 
thing? If any Cuban is still 
too stupid to know the an- 
swer. he can get a broad hint 
from the brand-new posters 
(right) just set up at Havana 
University’s stadium. 


Pouring into the bluegrass 
hunt country around Mid- 
dleburg, Va. came a herd of 
cow boys from the cattle coun- 
try to compete in a quarter 
horse jamboree, complete 
with cutting, barrel racing 
and steer roping. But it was 
no griz7lcd rodeo performer 
from the West who made the 
hunt set's eyes pop in the bar- 
rel race. With chaps flying, 
.loanle du Pont, the pretty 
wife of millionaire Victor du 
Pont, whipped around the 
barrel-studded course a full 
second faster than any other 
competitor. 

“Nasser wants to see me, and 
they've got big things lined 
up for me in Cairo. It's more 
important than Nigeria," said 
tactful Heavyweight Cham- 
pion -Muhammad All, trying 
to cut short his visit to Afri- 
ca’s most populous nation. 
Nigeria's Kid Basscy, former 
world featherweight cham- 
pion, gripped his chair. “Ni- 
geria is the biggest country 
in Africa,” explained Basscy. 
“Wetl," continued Cassius 
stiffening, “isn't Egypt the 
powerfullest country with all 
them rockets and their big 
army and their dams?” “Mr. 
Muhammad.” replied Bassey, 
holding his temper, “you arc 


a champion. You are sup- 
posed to keep your promises, 
and if you leave us now you'll 
mess everything up." “No- 
bivdy tells me what to do or 
when to do it but me.” ex- 
ploded The Mouth as he flew 
off to the United Arab Re- 
public. undiplomatically 
ducking a soccer game, sev- 
eral banquets and the Miss 
Nigeria beauty contest. 

For a whole sun-drenched 
day Governor John C'onnally 
of Texas and Governor Terry 
Sanford of North Carolina 
tossed and pitched on the 
choppy waters off Cape Hat- 
leras. N.C. to no avail. They 
were both competing in the 
International Blue Marlin 
Tournament. But. as Connal- 
ly moaned, “We didn't see a 
one.” Toward sunset the 
governors managed to haul 
in four dolphins, but — in a 
marlin tournament — that's 
like winning a Republican 
primary in the South. 

While the cameras were grind- 
ing on the set of Marriage ItaL 
tan Style, seductive Sophia 
Loren pretended she was a 
prostitute — but that was only 
make-believe. As soon as the 
cameras stopped, she darted 
over to a table surrounded by 


technicians, cameramen and 
Roman stagehands and pre- 
tended to be a poker player — 
and that was for real. In one 
fast session of penny ante be- 
fore the cameras started grind- 
ing again, Sophia took the 
boys for 1,000 lire (SI. 60). 

Athletic Owner Charles O, 
Finley said he was going to 
move his team out of Kansas 
City. The powers that be in 
the American League said he 
wasn't. So. stuck with a 
backyard — or rather a center 
held -he doesn't much like. 
Charlie is now planning to 
brighten it up with a nice 
big monument to Connie 
Mack. “The statue will be 
movable.” explained the flex- 
ible Finley, "to prevent its 
interfering with profession- 
al football seating arrange- 
ments.” But those who know 
him suspect there may be 
another reason. 

While he was being tried in 
Tennessee for fixing juries, 
Teamster President James 
Hoffa kept fit with daily 
push-ups in a nearby gym. 
Now he is in Chicago being 
tried for fraud and there is 
no gym handy. The result is 
showing. The Teamster boss 
has put on 10 pounds. 
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FISHING/ ^aro/o' Peterson 


Grabbling for those crazy Mississippi cats 


There is more than one way to 
catch catfish. The best way during 
the spawning season is by hand 



K jativcs ol' Marshall CoiintN. Miss. 

^ ’ lish for catlisK most of the scar 
the accepted hiKik-and-linc metlti>d. But 
in the spring, uhen the big cats hide in 
submerged hoBtns logs t<i spawn, ilie 
hook-and-line lishermcn stand aside and 
let tlie gr; bbicrs take over. 1 he grabbicrs 
dig cats cut of their spawning beds with 
bare hands, a feat that takes some de\- 
tentv and often a great deal of courage. 

1 he de\terit> comes with e\|>erience; a 
few fvlts of corn whisk v buck up tlie 
courage. A grabblcr mas grabble a b(f* 
pound jellow cal. He mas also grabble 
an angr> beaver, an unhappy muskrat, 
a bathing colionniouih water moccasin 
or a sma 1 alligator, 

”1 ven a 10-pound catfish can strip 
voiir Hesh right otf the bone." says John 
( amp Jr. Mississippi game and lish di- 
rector. Ale. I stay in the boat and guard 
the lunches." 

It takes palpable gumption just to 
stay in the boat on the ominous waters 
favored by grabblers. ( y press-darkened 
bardis Water, gloomily named tor the 
ruined. ;neieni and buried city ot Xsia 
Minor. h,is taken half a dozen lives w ilh- 
in the year. The most reecni were ru- 
mored to be two of Poiiiotix' ( oiinty’s 
most V a liable and eompicmenlary citi- 
zens. eeoiiomieally speaking a local 
bootlegger and his host customer. 

None of this deterred a group of the 
most reputable citizens of Maishall 
( ouniy two days after the latest drown- 
ings. \\ Wy.iii's. a landing mi Sardis, 
(iame Warden Bob McAlevaitder's 
graphic .iccounts of dragging for yester- 
day's Indies enlivened a place already 
(Hropled by its tnvn ghosts, (lew know 


VETERAN GRABBLER I,|{> unlofSs 

the biggea ti'h yf the iIjj— a 2ii po»md blue. 





thai Wyaii's was the Hrst town in all the 
C hickasaw Cession, having been settled 
in 1S32. Mysteriously, the town disap- 
peared before the Civil War. [J\ then it 
was unpopulated Wyatt's Crossing, site 
of a Confederate gun emplacement that 
ambushed hederals traversing the deso- 
late Tallahatchie River.) 

"Rob Rraggard. let's get your jitney 
down here and get this boat in the water." 
interrupted Cirady McAle\ander, who 
looks like the editor of the Tombstone 
Epitaph and who. in fact, edits the Holly 
Springs South R<7>(>rit'r. Three boats 
were soon skittering across 60.(X)0-acre 
Sardis in search of habitable logs. Long- 
time grabbler Andy Work, proprietor of 
Work's Ciood Ciulf Service in the old 
slave-market town of Potts Camp, de- 
tected the first likely log. Into the chill 
morning water splashed Joe Cooper and 
Forest Service Man Lamar Day in ap- 
proved grabbling fashion — fully clothed 
— to start the day’s hunt. 

Cooper's delicate probing brought 
swift disapproval from Holcomb (Dik:) 
Black: "He foolin' around like he raised 
that old fish in that log. Tickle him with 
the mop." Andy gave Lamar the mop. a 
long pole with a knot of barbed wire at 
one end to encourage shy lish. Lamar 
commenced tickling. "1 feel something," 
he announced. Cooper observed placid- 
ly, "So do I feel something. You got 
the ba'bcd wahr into mah foot." "You 
sure?" asked Doc. After a moment's re- 
flection. Joe said amiably. "It's not so 
cold in here I haven't got enough feeling 
to notice that wahr." 

The third log offered a better trophy 
than a Cooper foot. Reported Joe. legs 
in log and with an unusually rapid out- 
put of words. "Whup, he's gettin' out, 
no. he isn't, man. Ah'm on a pile of fish 
here, a good un went out. he bumped 
me real good. 1 got another un between 
mah legs, 1 got my fool on one.'' "What 
kind is he. yellow or blue?" Andy asked. 
"Cain't tell." said Joe. mix'k-exasperat- 
cd. "C ain't tell whether he's got cavities 
either.” 

"Somebody catch him before we eat 
lunch." snapiicd Doc. in the water now. 
"1 like to got his gill." yelled Joe. Sub- 
merged by the thrashing. Warden Bob 


came up for oxygen and to bark. "Hell, 
this water's better'n air after you get used 
to breathin' it." 

"Ow.” said Ji>c to the I’lsh, conversa- 
tionally. "That's my two best feet. I'm 
real fond of them. Don't eat 'em." Bel- 
lowed Bob suddenly. "You-all case back 
a little. I got a good holt on him." Near- 
ly swallowing his damp cigarette and 
submerging again. McAlexander abrupt- 
ly surfaced and wrestled a big humpback 
blue cat into the boat, It was bucking 
and thrashing. 

Five logs later a 15-pound cat struck 
at .Andy Work's hand almost before he 
had pul it in. Andy disengaged the var- 
mint's teeth, threw it — along with a piece 
of his hand — into the boat, and again 
reached into the log to drag out a yel- 
low. "This one's a real gentleman." he 
said approvingly as he held it aloft. "That 
other little bit of a tish nearly took my 
linger off." 

"Oh. quit griping. Andy." said some- 
body. "Let's put him back in and let 
Andy catch him again." Siiid Holcomb 
Black. Andy scowled accommodatingly. 
"And all we've got is three little ones." 
he grumbled, waving disdainfully at the 
bulging bag of catfish — enough to feed 
a man for a week. 

Talented Tag 

"If we want a big un. we gotta let 
Tag catch it." said Bob McAlexander. 
"I ley. Tag. Come here. Tag." fag Man- 
sell, a semirelired cotton farmer with 
an F.D.R. face and a chronic smile, 
looked up. smiled, stood up and dived 
headlong into a whole lumberyard of 
snags. "He's ready, ain't he?" hooted 
Dik. in exaggerated allusion to Tag's 
preparations with a bottle of corn 
hkker. Tag gave a yell. "Is there a fish 
there?" asked Doc. "Or did you forget 
to lake the corn'.’" 

"Is there a fish here!" said Mansell. 
"Man. when 1 yell, you know some- 
thing." From the other end of a log 
Lamar conlirmed. "Soineihitif! bit me.” 
The something let go of Lamar anti nib- 
bled at Joe. "Sit on him." ordered La- 
mar. "He'll come out between mah legs 
if I spraddle him thataway." spluttered 
Joe. Coming down to help. Bob nearly 
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TAKE YOUR FUN 
WITH YOU 



ENJOY BIG-BOARD 
DIVING ANYWHERE 



NEW BOSTROM 
T-BOARD 
ONLY S69.95 


Imagine— a portable diving l>oard 
only 3 ' 2 feet long, weighing only 42 
|K)und.s, that gives you the fun and 
lift of a big 14-foot Iward. Use it by 
your ix>ol. on a di>fk, float or raft. 
No in.stallation required — easy to 
carry and store. Safe, sturdy, solid, 
steel with skid-proof surface. Clet 
the T-Board '* at your nearest sports, 
marine or pool dealer, or write today 
(or illustrated-folder and dealers name. 

•IM Boilrom COfP , pa Mod In CirirJ*. SMjrim r Bond 


Bastrom 

CORPORATION 

133 W. Oregon Street. Milwaukee Wis. 53204 




Billy Casper, 1963 Vardon Trophy winner, plays the Wilson Staff ball. 


DIS l ANC’l-. is the winniiti: '■(rrvt cif llic \\ ilsi>n 
.StalT ball. Since it was introduced in 1^54. this 
famous l<)n^ hall has wttn more 1.' S. Open and 
Masters ehampit>nships than an> oilier ball. 
Discover Billy Casper's winnini: secret when 
you play the new Wilson SlalT ball .ANailable 
onl\ through golf professional shops W ilsim 
Sporting Cioods C'o.. (’hieago. (.A subsidiar\ 
of Wilson i: Co.. Inc.) 


PVfcV TO WIH WITH ^ 

Staff Ball 
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got his skull waOled by a set of cellid- 
ing logs. “Ciosh dang, what a woolly- 
btHlomcd bottom!” he esplodcd. He 
would hasc elaborated had not lag sud- 
denU hcased a 20-pound blue cat out 
of the log and rasslcd it into submis- 
sion. When the blue had been beiaicd. 
still gnashing its teeth and raking its 
spiny tins. Rob said. ou grabble pret- 
t> good for an old man.” "I used to 
could." said Tag modcsth. 

Tag's grabble stood as the biggest of 
the ila>. although Andy punched a big- 
ger one maybe 40 pounds out of a 
iied-down log chopped full of hides for 
cattish preferring apartment-style living. 
'A oil feel him real good, l.amur'.’" asked 
.loe. ■‘VSell. he was making about .^0 
miles an hour while I was feeling Inm." 
said Lamar biiicrl). 

MisMiig the monster changed the day'' 
luck. Now every log was empty. ■'None 
of them lish is home." muttered I^oe. 
Whatever the n.iture of their business 
elsewhere, all the tish had indeed disap- 
peared. Soon the little boats seemed to 
Iv moving as slowly across the opaque. 
wa\ed-floor expanse of sienna water 
as the blister-raising sun was creevving 
across the hot white sky. A woodi>ecker 
drummed far across the dri*wned land. 
Red-winged blackbirds, almost extinct 
elsewhere but common as crows in this 
fcciiiul tangle of watery jungle, ealled 
melodically. OlTvondcr a dog howled ai 
his treed quarry. Two dead garfish hoai- 
ed by . 

“Toss lhal while lighliiiif met. "com- 
manded Doe. The throw was short. Tiie 
bottle s.ink into .t(> feet of water. “It's 
time to quit." [>oc announced. 

The terrible Tidwells 

Marshall ( ounly has no liKk on grab- 
hlers In fact, some of the Iscsi grabblers 
ill the entire st.ite of Mississippi come 
from the next county south. And iliev 
conic in a elan, with the name of Tid- 
well. When the Lidwells grabble, bull 
eallish climb up onto dry land and cot- 
tonmoutlis seek cover. I siimaled to be 
4<X) strong, Tidwells are as common as 
nails in Lafayette t ounly and twice as 
lough. ("I can't tell you how many Tid- 
wells tlicre are in I a/(;.iettc( ounty." says 
a local craekcr-biirrol sitter, “but I can 
tell you how many votes they have -7.L 
They all go the same wav, too. The way 
Alma Tidwell tells 'em.") Tidwells have 
tveen in north Mississippi since long be- 
fore the Civil War. Where they came 
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“When you’re looking 
down the barrel 
of a 30-mph turn 
at 130, your brakes 
take on a unique 
personal meaning.” 

-DAN GURNEY 



Dan Gurney, one of the 
world’s great Grand Prix 
drivers, bets his life on his 
brakes every time he’s in a 
spot like this. That’s pretty 
often. He wants nothing to 
do with brake fade. 

Brake fade is caused by 
excessive heat build-up in 
the brake drums. You may 
have experienced it if you’ve 
ever felt your brakes losing 
effectiveness while coming 
down a long hill. Since alu- 
minum shrugs off heat 
faster, brake designers are 


turning more and more to 
aluminum for brake drums. 
In fact, the amount of alumi- 
num per American car has 
more than doubled in 10 
years . . . light and strong 
Alcoa* Aluminum in en- 
gines, brakes, radiators, 
trim, transmission housings 
and other vital parts. Ask 
any dealer to point out the 
aluminum in his cars. 
They’re better cars for it. 

EJ ALCOA 
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INTERNATIONAL SPORTS CLUB 
r*r .Hiinna <>« 


the great golf shirt and how to identify it Very simple. You examine the fabric. See if it is finest cotton Birdseye Knit 

fabric by Beaunit. Then check the roomy shoulders. If Paul Hornung is wearing it (left) it has a pocket, and sells for about $6.50. If Frank 
Gifford (center) has it on, it will be the new golf turtle pullover, for about $5.00. If It’s on Bob Cousy, it may be in any of sixteen different 
colors, costing about $5.96. If you still aren’t sure, try it on. Then look down out of your left eye. If you see the Jantzen golf shirt emblem, 
you'll know that you've identified the great golf shirt. At pro shops and men's stores. Tom Kelley photos at Royal Lahaina golf club, Maui, 

sportswear for sportsmen 
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from and when, ihc Tidwells themseKcs 
disrenicmbcr. It seems certain, however, 
that their arrival gave the Chickasaws 
an awful fright. 

To meet one Tidwell is to recognize 
all Tidwells on sight. “You can tell us 
Tidwells by the whiskers, can't you?" 
said Hudie. indicating a characteristic 
stand of dense stubble. ' 'That's w hy we're 
scch good grabblcrs. We let the lish latch 
onto those whiskers. No sense lettin' 'em 
bite your hand." 

Alma, the clan leader, seldom talks 
and. in even-handed impartiality, he sel- 
dom hears. “That's why I come." ex- 
plained Jesse, a grizzled old fellow of 
67. “My boy. l^avid lee, can't swim 
and Alma, he's deaf. If David I.ee went 
down. Alma couldn't hear him." 

Trvie to form, the Tidwells cranked olT 
from a point known appropriately as 
Hurricane Landing and crossed three 
miles of open water to get at the densest 
tangle of cypress, ironwood. water oak, 
blue beech, button willow, vines and 
assorted impenetrable brush on all of 
jungly Sardis. “Good place for snakes," 
said Sid Wolfe, owner of an Oxford bait 
shop. “Kact is. there was one over us 
"bout three feet on that bush we just 
went under. What kind? Cottonmouth. 
He dropped down and had himself a 
swim when wc went past." 

Old Jesse, belieing his excuse for com- 
ing. jumped in and stopped a hole in the 
first grabbleable log. “There's sumpin” 
in there." he declared. “If that ain't a 
tish. I'm damn badly fooled.” It was two 
tish. 

Hoyd Tidwell, bespectacled with an- 
tique horn rims and halted in a wide- 
brimmed old fedora blackened by many 
soakings. hauled in the next cat. Jesse 
held the 18 inches of it up for careful 
scrutiny. “It's a polliwog." he cried dis- 
dainfully. 

A hairy fish 

David Lee's complexion changed color 
when he stuck his bare feet into the next 
log. “Yip!" he yelped. "What hit my 
britches were not no tish. That fish had 
hair on him.” 

“If that beaver gels you through the 
fool." said Floyd, “that'll be all she 
wrote." “Outa my wav ."said Alma. "I'm 
gonna grabble that old beaver." Luck- 
ily for the cowering beaver, Alma, aft- 
er 15 minutes of groping, admitted he 
couldn't reach it. 

Alma look a fancy to another log and 
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a SOCKS 
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breeze 
through 
summer in 

foot comfort 
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You'll like the soft, 
rushioned comfort of 
Wigwams . . . comfort 
that lasts tlirough 
nimuTous washings 
anti woarings 
Ix'causo Wigwams arc 
STA SIZED Shrink- 
Troatod. heading shops. 
dcparlTnent and sporting 
goods store.s h.ave sizes, styles, 
weights and colors for tlie 
w hole familv'. 


purpose 
...Ort and 
casual socks 



L WIGWAM MILLS. INC., Sheboygan. Wis. In 


Canada' Hanson Mills Ltd., Hull, Quebec 
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Naturally, you’d e;xpect fine? sun glasses likn famous Ray-Bans to have 
the most flattering styles. And they do... dozens of them for both men 
and women! However, style is the .soccmd reason for buying sun glasses. 
First is complete protection from the glare that brings on eye fatigue. 
Ray-Han Sun Classes are scientifically designed to filler out potenti- 
ally harmful rays while letting cool light in, keeping your eyes com- 
fortable all day long. □ Matched, optically corrected lenses are free 
from the objectionable imperfections and distortions so (;ommon in so 
many sun glasses. This advantage is a direct result of Bausch & Lomb's 
unequalled expericnc:e in the manufacture of quality eye wear. When 
you buy sun glasses again, put a realistic value on your eyes. Give 
them exclusive Ray-Ban comfort whenever yon go outdoors. See Ray- 
Ban Sun Glasses at optical offices, fine 
stores and sport shops. For free style 
folder, write Bausch & Lomb Incorpo- 
rated. Rochester, New York 14()02. 


I SUN GLASl 


GLASSES BY BAUSCH & LOMB 




Wear gla.s.sL*.s? ron hove KfU'-Ban len.ses groiifu/ In your prn.srrij)lion. 


called for help in stoppinvt it. A couon- 
niouth undulated la/ily through the wa- 
ter. "Know what he wants?" asked 
David I.ee. "rm not gonna get my feet 
ct for you again. Ketch your own fish." 
‘Aou gone goin' talking nullylicd." 
Hudie reproved -unnecessarily, for there 
was no fish in residence. 

At Icngtli Alma sighted the true object 
of his quest, an immense log, which all 
hands boarded. Instantly, a huge form 
catapulted from one end. The air around 
the leader of the Tidwells turned acrid. 
He gave his relatives to understand that 
that cattish had weighed at least 61) 
pounds and that he. Alma, was most 
unhappy about losing it. 

"That one was loo big. I didn't want 
that one," F-'loyd defended himself. "That 
was like trying to catch a cannonball. 
We'Ja needed a niimba .1 washiub to 
catch that one." Agreed I^avid Lee help- 
fully. "It would have taken at least four 
men to stop that hole." 

Old granddaddy snake 

A 30-minuie pause to assess blame 
followed. When it ended, the granddaddy 
cattish having been chased otT. a search 
began for the granddaddy snake. Hack- 
ing brush, paddling, poling through a 
jack-straw pile of logs, hauling on vines, 
the party pioneered the darkest reaches 
of Black Water, rejecting along the way 
a live-foot ct>itonmouth as too small 
and loo shy. 

"There he is." hissed David Lee. There 
he was. a seven-foot water moccasin as 
big around as a man's thigh, sunning on 
a log with just its head in the water. 

Sid Wolfe whispered that even un- 
provoked nuKcasins were known to 
crawl into boats in search of victims. 
Jesse observed that poison from so big 
a snake would kill long before anyone 
could got out of Black Water. Floyd 
said no one had brought a gun. Alma 
said he was sure he could kill the nuK-- 
casin with his paddle. 

Up to the nuKcasin he paddled, every- 
one else hovering behind him. except 
Floyd, who furtively edged toward the 
stern seal. The snake raised its head, 
flicked its tongue and regarded its visitors 
unlovingly. Not yet in range. Alma raised 
his paddle higli and let the boat drift 
slowly aiid quietly over the calm water 
toward the target. Deliberately, the 
moccasin slid down into the water. Then 
it surfaced six feet away and looked hack 

apprehensive as a catfish. end 
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How to put more business in a business trip 

Seconds after you've left the customer, your portable Travel-Master proves Itself. It’s easier to 
use than a notebook. You record while the ideas and orders are still fresh, and then slip behind 
the wheel to your next contact. The book-size Travel-Master recorder weighs only 5 pounds. It 
uses permanent, rechargeable batteries that let you dictate anywhere on the exclusive “sound 
you can see’’ Dictabelt. For a demonstration, call your Dictaphone representative. 


Dictaphone 




The Chinese took them 


to the cleaners 


O ne of ihc most interesting sessions of last month's World 
Olympiad was the second-round match bcissecn the 
U.S. and the Republic of China. The U.S. team had started 
fast by defeating Bermuda 78 4 in the first round and was 
feeling a little cocky as it sat down against the Chinese. But 
when the 18-board session was over. China had won easil> 
52 6, or 7 0 in victory points. Said Robert Jordan, justifi- 
ably unhappy with the game he and Arthur Robinson had 
played; ”1 was going to ask them to do my laundry when 
the match was over. Now ! think I'd better do theirs." 

This hand, the third of the match, helped China on its 
way to the landslide victory: 


East am! W’vs! vuhicrahlt' 
South (U'uU'f 



The two-club opening was an artificial strength-showing 
bid. When North responded two diamonds to show a weak 
hand. South bid spades. North's two-no-trump response 
was again a minimum bid. and South feared to bid only 
three spades, because this might be passed (the two-club 
opening is forcing only to the level of two no trump). His 
diamond bid was not a raise: it was the first genuine men- 
tion of the suit, and North, having twice signed olT. jumped 
to the diamond game. With the assurance of good dia- 
monds in North. South bid the slam. 

With North as declarer, the Americans were lucky to es- 
cape the singleton-spade opening that would have set the 
contract at once. They needed still more luck, since, after 
trumping the first heart, declarer could pull only two rounds 
of trumps before knocking out the spade ace: he needed to 
keep one trump in dummy to control the heart suit. East had 
only two trumps, however, and the six-diamond bid limped 
home on a set of horseshoes. 

In the other room, when the Chinese held the North- 
South cards they bid to six spades on different and. in my 
view, superior bidding; 


SOITH WKST 

(»•(/) 

2 4 PAS.S 

2 4 PASS 

4 4 l’A.SS 

ft ♦ TASS 

I'AS.S l’A.SS 


NOKTII KA.Sr 

{H'lint) {Jordan) 

2 ♦ PASS 

3 ♦ PASS 

S 4 PA.SS 

ft 4 PASS 


Having denied anything much in the way of strength with 
his first bid. North encouraged his partner after South 
jumped to four spades. The resulting spade slam was better 
than the diamond slam, not only because it scored higher 
but because it was safer. Six spades can be set only if dia- 
monds split four-one and the short hand has two or more 
trumps, not including the ace. Six diamonds could go down 
on a three-one spade break, which is more likely than the 
four-one diamond break. But even without a spade ruff, if 
the diamonds are four-one. six diamonds is In real trouble 
w hen the opponents attack hearts. 

The ot>ening lead was the ate of hearts, and South had 
no difficulty in knocking out the ace of spades and bring- 
ing home 12 tricks for a score of 980 and a gain of two 
IMPs to China. From then on, Jordan. Robinson and the 
rest of the U.S. were on their way to the cleaners. end 


Opvmtig Icatl: S of hearts 



The President of Schweppes U. S. A. 
reveals his own secret recipe for making 


magnificent Tonic Drinks 


“V TONIC DRINK is the oasicst Jrink 
the world to make,” says 
Commander W’hitcliead. 

’I'liat's because the basic recipe is 
so simple. All you really need is 
Schweppes ^Ibnic and liquor — gin, 
vodka, rum, you name it. 

However, there arc a few differ- 
ences between a 'I'onic Drink that’s 
great and one that’s mnguificftii. Here 
arc Commander Whitehead’s own 


secret rules for the magnificent; 

1. Use just a couple of ice cubes in 
your drink. .More will rmly dilute the 
drink. (Some pettple keep their 
Schweppes in the refrigerator — and 
don’t use any ice cubes at all.) 

2. 1’ut a jigger of liquor in the glass 
—thett add the Schweppes. 

3. Pour Schweppes 'Ionic slozvly, 
ditwn the /rrf'f of the glass. 7'he House 
<if Schweppes in London has been 


Working since 1794 to perfect 
Seliweppervesccnce — little bubbles 
that always Inrt your ivhole drink 
through. Don’t squnuder that precious 
Sehweppervcscencc by dashing your 
Schweppes on the rocks. 

4. D0t*t stir. You don’t need to. 
Schweppes*l<*nic mixes perfectly with 
any liquor, without stirring. 

N'ow, sip slowly. Curiously re- 
freshing, don’t ytm agree? 






Reserved 
for the 

Carriage Trade? 




\ w If the carriage trade means 

I expensive— relatively speak- 

I ing, these are. You can 

soundly rationalize spend- 
ing hard-earned cash (or 
^ soft-earned cash) for super- 

)aii\e accessory equipment. 
Because superlative accessory equip- 
merit. as MacGregor makes it, means a 
more cnjo'.ahle game of golf. 

But how do MacGregor Kangaroo 
leather products— as rich, supple and 
distinctively styled as they are— shave 
strokes olf your game? 

They don't (except, of course, the 
Kangaroo glove which will give you feel 
and control you've never experienced be- 
fore!). But they'll make you one of the 
proudest golfers that ever walked the 
links. And, oftentimes, that's the only 
kind of therapy your golf game needs, 
C arriage trade or band wagon, more 
golfers arc driving off with MacGregor 
Kangaroo equipment than ever before. 

Sold by Golf Professionals only 
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HORSE SHOWs/4//ce Higgins 


The day the jumping stopped 
and the revolt began 

Behind the polite facade of Main Line Devon, the resentment of the 
nation's top riders toward arbitrary ruie exploded into a near riot 


last week in Devon, on the Penn- 
^ sylvania Main Line, of all places, the 
horse show world had its first rebellion. 
For a w hile, as disgruntled exhibitors re- 
duced an open jumping class to a sham- 
bles. the Devon grounds were as lively 
as O'Connor's Saloon on St. Patrick's 
Day. The riders' defiance of the show 
committee, management and the Amer- 
ican Horse Shows Association was trig- 
gered by the barring of Ben O'Meara. 
25-year-old owner of Colony Farms, 
Inc., two of whose horses were leading 
in points for the championship — but 
this was only the last and largest of a 
series of grievances. The literal and pica- 
yune enforcement of the rules through- 
out the week had built up a climate of 
exasperation. As one jumping exhibitor 
put it. "No one here stops to ask what 
is fair in a given situation — just what is 
legal." And the show' officials were tech- 
nically correct — if frivolous — in all of 
their controversial rulings: 

Ben O'Meara was thrown out of a 
class for not following the trace of the 
course. 

Kathy Kusner. who was riding 
O'Meara's Untouchable, was eliminated 
for exceeding the one minute allowed 
after a performer enters the ring and be- 
fore he crosses the starting line. She had 
been stopped at the request of a gate- 
man because she was wearing two num- 
bers on her back. By the lime she re- 
arranged numbers her time was up. 

Morion (Cappy) Smith was disquali- 
fied after his round because he forgot 
to wear protective head covering. Smith 
did not go bareheaded out of defiance 
— he habitually rides hatless— and he 
pointed out later that lie was over 21 
and that it was his head he was risking. 


Frank Chapot. on Chccca Farm's 
Manon. was not scored after a ribbon- 
winning round because he was wearing 
the w rong number. Chapot was showing 
three horses in the class and made a mis- 
take which, as he pointed out. was of no 
possible advantage to him. "Just what 
edge docs it give me?" he demanded an- 
grily, as he tied on the correct number 
for his next horse and then mashed it 
up so that it was unreadable. The audi- 
ence applauded. (That .same evening the 
show's president, James K. Robinson. 
Jr., won the driving competition chal- 
lenge trophy with the wrong number on 
his coach. He was not disqualified. 
“There is always that fine line at Dev- 
on." said one exhibitor, "that attitude 
of ‘We're so big. who needs you'.*' ") 

Finally, on Thursday afternoon, a 
Devon vice-president. Richard McDevitl. 
had some angry words in the schooling 
area with O'Meara on the subject of pol- 
ing. (Poling is the training practice of 
rapping a horse's legs with a bamboo 
pole so that he thinks he has hit the 
fence. He thus learns to Jump higher and 
avoid injury in the ring.) O'Meara in- 
sisted he was not violating the rules and 
an AHSA steward who was present 
agreed. By a rather strange coincidence, 
however, an agent from the Women's 
S.P.C.A., Charles Renshaw of Philadel- 
phia. turned up before the open jumi'ter 
stake that night. He came with a com- 
panion, Patrolman John Stillwell of 
Fastiown Township, and O'Meara and 
a friend. Jack Meli. who had been help- 
ing him at the show, were arrested on 
cruelty charges. 

O'Meara claimed he never hit the 
horse, Se Bon. and has since gathered 
an impressive list of witnesses to back 

continued 



UPSET 
STOMACH? 


If you've never tried 
Alka-Seltzer 
you don't know how 
speedy relief can be! 



When you have an upset 
stomach there's nothing 
quite like Alka-Seltzer. 

Alka-Seltzer contains a 
soothing stomach alkalizer, 
ready to go to work instantly 
to soothe and settle upset 
stomach. 

Headache, too? Alka- 
Seltzer provides the effec- 
tive pain-reliever, sodium 
acetylsalicylate, In a com- 
pletely dissolved solution. In 
the first ten minutes— when 
you really need it— the system 
quickly absorbs more of this 
Alka-Seltzer pain-reliever. 

Take two Alka-Seltzer tab- 
lets before bed and wake up 
feeling better! 
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^ SPEEDY IS 
ITS MIDDLE NAME 



you can with an 


EATON CAR 
AIR CONDITIONER 



Forget the sizzling sun, soaked shirts, 
sneezes and snarls. With an Eaton Car 
Air Conditioner you ride in clean, cool, 
springtresh air — free from pollen, 
dust, and annoying traffic clamor. In the 
slimmest new case — chromium and 
satin black — the Eaton fits snugly up 
under the dash with plenty of leg room. 
Cooling is quick and quiet. Air volume 
and direction controls are at your finger- 
tips. Temperature is automatically con- 
trolled. No matter how blistering it is 
outside you feel better, drive more 
alertly, arrive refreshed with an Eaton 
Car Air Conditioner . . . built and backed 
by the world’s largest independent 
maker of car air conditioners. 

HEATER 
DIVISION 

Clev«land. Ohio 44104 
EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


EATON 


HORSE SHOWS continued 

him up. But he was hauled olT to the 
Justice of the Peace where, believing that 
this was simply another petty harass- 
ment. he pleaded not guilty but paid the 
S38 in hnes under protest as the quickest 
way to get out of the situation and back 
to the show. He finished second in the 
class. 

The following morning the show sec- 
retary confronted O'Meara with a copy 
of the Justice of the Peace's guilty ver- 
dict. and O’Meara and his five horses 
were barred from the remainder of the 
show. This action is mandatory under 
horse show association rules. Further- 
more, the AHSA's enforcement com- 
mittee will have to take action, and 
O’Meara could be barred from future 
shows even though (or maybe because) 
he is not a member of the association. 
O’Meara ill-wishers — and there seemed 
to be a few at Devon— were in a posi- 
tion to feel smug. 

Ben promptly hired a lawyer and filed 
an appeal. He also started collecting 
signatures of witnesses to the alleged 
poling, mainly fellow competitors who 
would profit by his unhorsing, and to 
date has 16 ready to testify on his behalf. 

As the day wore on, some of the riders, 
tempers frayed already, decided to dem- 
onstrate dissatisfaction by simply not 
showing their horses and thus embarrass 
Devon with an empty ring on a night 
when there was a standing-room-only 
crowd. But the boycott got out of hand 
and, for some, dissatisfaction turned into 
open defiance. Frank Chapot had his 
first horse disqualified when he used up 
his one minute outside the ring. Dressed 
in cowboy clothes and wearing her num- 
ber upside down, Kathy Kusner came in, 
parked her horse in front of the judges 
and gazed fixedly at a stopwatch until 
her minute was up. She was disqualified 
for not wearing the proper attire. Three 
more riders used up their minutes out- 
side the ring as an exF>cctant audience 
began to stir restlessly, not knowing just 
what the demonstration was all about. 
Milton Kulp Jr. came in on Lillibuck, 
made a circle and left, and some in the 
frustrated crowd booed, some clapped 
and one started yelling for his money 
back. Danny Lopez came in bareback 
on his Centaurus and jumped three 
fences before those ahead of him were 
pushed over by the jump crew. Dick 
Hendricks came in on Mrs. Sy Gerson s 
Red Shoes and with a flourish removed 
his hard hat. Carol Hofmann on Can't 

continued 
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WHICH IS THE GUEST OF 

ALHKRT PICK'.* 

The lady with the twinkle in her 
eye, naturally, She’s alive and vi- 
brant. unlike any mannequin — she 
likes people, and she responds to 
people who like her. 

Which is why she— and so many 
others — stay at Albert Pick hotels 
and motels. They know that guests 
of Albert Pick are treated hospit- 
ably and with genuine liking. 

If you’ve been treated like a manne- 
quin at hotels and motels where 
you’ve stayed, try one of Albert 
Pick's. With us you’re as alive as 
Mary E. Dunn of New York City, 
the one with the twinkle in her eye. 
She’s a real guest, you know. 


HOTELS 


MOTELS 


IN TWENTY NINE CITIES 

Immtdictn rtferotleni el ony AIbnet fiek Hotnl, MeM, 
reM'Yolion offke, oe throv 9 h youe travel agent, 
eiCK HOTELS) Slrfflinilxni/Ckleile/Cinciniiill/ 
Cltvfltnd/Celafflbvl.O /0«lt«it/ni<il. Mich /Minntieolii/ 
No Y«i1i rSflmenl Plltn/Pit1ib«)in/St. Uvn/Sealh Send/ 
Tolcde/TeMki/Weshinilaft. 0. C./Ye«ntileiim. 

ALtERT PICK MOTELS: ChelliAMie/Chiciie (WtllM'i 
Molar Ledc»l/Celai<tfo Sunnit/Celuiiibv). 0. |Nal<ai>’ind« 
Leniuit. Mich /HwtnSeit. f* (NMleneMo toe)/ 
Hunmilld. Ald./lomtirille. K|i./H>ini Btich/Mebile/ 
Manlierniry / Ntthtillt / Nelchtt. Miu / tockMrd. III./ 
Sl Uail/Tarre Hjvlt. lad 

RESERVATION OFFICES : AIMnU/ Snian /Ch««aa/ 
Lm Aa|«ih / MihtivkM / No TMk / PhileMpku / Seitli* / 
Sen MtnciBD/ 'NashmOee, D.C. 

FkIi Keith Cerperalien * 20 N, Wteker Drint • Cklca(» 

Albert pKk.ft., P>e>Hltnl 




Royal announces: the first 

registered golf ball 


Look at the Royal seal. 

And the registered number on the ball. 

They are your guarantee that the new Royal 
you play has met the highest standards 
ever set for a golf ball. (The demanding standards 
of the Royal Golf Equipment Laboratories.) 




Item: Royal’s compression (the launching power 
wound into the ball) is controlled to an 
almost invisible tolerance. That means it feels 
and drives exactly the same every single time. 

Item: It takes 9 days of precision work, 

85 separate operations, and a testing program 
that rivals a missile launch to produce one 
Registered Royal golf ball, 
is a ball this good really worth the trouble? 

If you want one that finally brings out 
the best game in you— It is. 

Your golf professional is the only man 
who sells this great new ball. Play the 
Registered Royal. It’s built to go the distance. 



RiTFtJ Get EvHomwI. Un.M Stitn Rubber. Rockattllut C*aI«c. N«« Yack. N. V. 



MORSE SHOWS eontinunJ 

Tell wanted to join the boycott but her 
father insisted that she ride. She did and 
went clean until the final fence where 
she stopped her horse deliberately, it 
appeared -earning three faults and put- 
ting herself out of the final competition. 

Meanwhile, at the gate a seething mob 
had formed. Riders who wanted to com- 
pete were unable to get through the 
crowd. One. in fact, was disqualified un- 
der the one-minute rule, but was reinstat- 
ed when it was learned he was not one 
of the demonstrators. Kistfights broke 
out in several spots, while in the back- 
ground Ben O'Meara, smiling benignly, 
received reports from friends and admir- 
ers on who was hitting whom. "Isn't it 
nice," he said with a radiant smile. *‘lo 
find you have so many friends?" 

The police at the gate sent for the riot 
squad as one lady screamed over the 
surgingcrowd. 'i.isien tome - slop this! 
Think of your country! Think what the 
Russian papers will say about this to- 
morrow!" At that point a rider was 
pushed off his horse and came up swing- 
ing. so the lady's patriotic plea went un- 


heeded, At the ringside a spectator suf- 
fered a fatal heart attack, but through 
all this the class, depleted of horses as 
it was. went on. It was won, almost two 
hours after it began, by 17-year-old 
Cindy Usher on Sweet Cap. The judges 
left the ring looking as if they had just 
been released from a cell for the con- 
demned. 

The Devon officials did nothing to 
punish the jumper rebels, and the next 
day they all showed as usual. No one 
was eliminated except for the traditional 
reason of three refusals, hut there was 
a final irony. O'Meara, unable to com- 
pete in the last three classes, had pre- 
viously won enough points with The 
Hood to tie for the reserve champion- 
ship. Since he was barred from the ring 
he could not jump off for the title so the 
tri-color ribbon went to Bill Steinkraus 
on I'ire One. 

The American Horse Shows Associa- 
tion must now lake action against the 
demonstrators, but whatever decision is 
made will probably be unfair to some. 
There has been talk about "degrees 
of participation" in the rebellion and 
there are jum|x:r exhibitors who fear 


that one. probably Kathy Kusner. will 
be singled out as the scapegoat. A few 
U.S. Equestrian Team supporters arc 
loudly crying for disciplinary retaliation 
against the three team members who 
participated in the demonstration, al- 
though they were there as individuals 
at their own expense and not represent- 
ing the United .States. But all three could 
be barred from the squad in this Olym- 
pic year. 

When — and if everyone cools off, the 
Devon rebellion, despite its question- 
able taste, may prove to have accom- 
plished some good. It certainly would 
be helpful if it produced a change in 
attitude on the part of the often stuffy 
Devon management toward the legiti- 
mate grievances of the exhibitors. These 
include not only complaints about the 
events that sparked the boycott but also 
concern the obsolete and often illegal 
courses that riders are faced with year 
after year. A second benefit would be the 
development of more open minds among 
the AHS.A stewards, who often choose 
to cover up the mistakes of management 
rather than protect the interests of the 
exhibitor. end 



brisk, bracing— the original 
spice-fresh lotion 1.25 


that crisp, clean masculine aroma! 


helps 'educate' your hair, 
grooms naturally, 


ends drag. pull. 

speeds up 
electric shaving 
1 00 
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THE NO. 1 SPORTS CAR 
MAGAZINE ASKED ITS 
READERS TO VOTE FOR 
THE BEST GT SPORTS 
CAR UNDER $3000... 


TR-4 won! 



Car & Driver is the world's leading sports car mag- 
azine, Its readers know all about sports cars. That's 
what's so impressive about the TR-4 piling up a third 
more votes than the next car. 

Sports car fans know a real performer when they see 
one. The TR-4 accelerates from 0-60 m.p.h. in 10.5 
seconds. Cranks out 110 m.p.h. top. 

Step on those extra large disc brakes. You stop 
straight and true every time. No fade. No pull. 

The TR-4's responsive rack-and-pinion steering an- 
swers first, asks questions later. And the easy-flowing 


stick shift is synchromesh in all 4 forward speeds. 
Moves like part of your arm. 

The price is right: $2849* . Have your Triumph dealer 
show you what all the excitement’s about. And while 
he’s at it, ask to see the exciting new Spitfire. In that 
same poll, the Triumph Spitfire was most popular 
among all sports cars selling for under $2500. (It’s only 
$2199*). 

Test drive both the TR-4 and the Spitfire. It’s a tough 
choice between them, but you do have Tn||||yipu 
one consolation. They’re both winners. I KlUIVlrn 
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BOATING / Carleton Mitchell 


Of two better boats, which 
is more better? 

Early trials between England's challengers failed to answer this 
question, but they augured brisk competition when the races begin 



"KURREWA " (LEFT) ANP "SOVEREIQN" PROVE TO BE LOOK-ALIKES AND SAIL-ALIKES 


In England the last week of May 
* was characterized by the warmest spell 
of spring weather since 1848. For the 
crews of the rival 12-melcr yachts Sov- 
ervinn and Kurrewa V. as well as the 
assembled Mag oflicers of the Royal 
Thames Yacht Club, this freak weather 
was anything but good. Each day the 
Meet streamed out to lind the normally 
turbulent Solent a placid pond, The fog 
that is known as "sea mist" blotted out 
navigational aids. Committee and stake 
boats shifted courses in fickle cat's- 
paws, and races, once started, were 


turned into travesties by radical shifts 
of w ind. What gave it all a sense of ur- 
gency was the universal determination 
that a "had show” like the Sevptre 
fiasco of 1958 must not happien again. 
“We're like cogs that haven't quite 
meshed." moaned a member of A’//r- 
n-wa's crew on the final day. "and we 
don't base any time to waste." Only 
one more scries of trials is scheduled 
before the English boats are cradled 
and shipped across the Atlantic for re- 
filling and the final trials to determine 
which will be the challenger. 


The trials just finished were much 
too inconclusive to give even a hint as 
to which boat may be chosen. Above 
the water, the two are almost exactly 
alike, and below the waterline the dif- 
ference is almost as minor. Designer 
David Boyd cast the lead on Sow- 
eign's keel in the wedge shape favored 
by Olin Stephens; in Kurrewa he went 
back to the bulb shape to get more 
weight deeper down. But together they 
leave no doubt that the British have 
come a long way in 12-nietcr design 
since their challenge with Sceptre. On 
Saturday, when Sceptre was being 
towed to the starting line behind i'nv- 
ereign for a race against the trial horse 
S/or.uigii, the dilTerence was striking. 
Where Sceptre had the rounded en- 
trance that vvas the target of so much 
criticism, Soxereign is sharp. Where the 
older boat had a low bow that gave hei 
the appearance of a weak "droopy 
snoot." the newer one has a look of 
power that extends aft to a modern 
choppcd-olf reverse transom. It is an 
open secret that the tank tests of De- 
signer David Boyd's models at Stevens 
Institute in Hoboken were, in the wordsof 
Olin Stephens, "better than anything 
tested to that time." Since this "any- 
thing" included everything but the two 
new U.S. boats CviistcUation and Amer- 
ican Eagle, it seems certain the chal- 
lenger will go to the line with a hull 
that is not outclassed. 

Sails are something else again. Since 
the New York Yacht Club cup com- 
mittee ruled that new' challengers (un- 
like Australia’s Crete!) may not use 
American sails or sailcloth. British ob- 
servers have been evaluating the trial 
races in terms of sails almost more 
than helmsmen, hulls or crews. When, 
on the first day that a course could 
be completed. Sovereign beat her rival 
by a stunning margin of 14 minutes 
59 seconds, it was considered a tri- 
umph for Bruce Banks, a relative new- 
comer to English sailmaking. It was 
only his third attempt at a 12-meter 
main. Knrrevu was using a sail cut by 
another English loft in that race but, 
prior to it. using an American mainsail 
by Ted Hood, she had been superior, 
especially in light weather. 

The next day Colonel R.S.G. (Slug) 
Perry, at the helm of Kurrewa, came to 
the start with the Hood mainsitil set. 
British calm among the spectators gave 
way to noticeable excitement. At the 
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“Northwestern Mutual showed me a way 
to make sure what happened to me 
wouldn’t happen to my children!” 


HUl.BKR I K. RI'.ICHbXT,;n5c26, is president 
of ihe Rcichell Land & (.‘atlie Company and 
lives in Julcsburg, Colorado. 

‘"My father's life insurance program 
was limited by his early uninsura* 
bility. And because of this, he was 
powerless to avoid the shrinkage in 
his estate which occurred at his deatli 
due to insutTicieni funds to meet the 
estate taxes. 

“Probably because of his own 
health problem. Dad bought me my 
first Northwestern Mutual policy 
when I was 10. Since then— peri- 
odically — I’ve bought additional 
amounts of permanent life insurance, 
like when Dona and I married and 
then when the boys were born. 

“Tm actually using my Northwest- 
ern Mutual life insurance three ways : 
as family protection ; as estate pro- 


tection; as ready collateral when I 
want to make a loan for new land. 
I found the dilTcrcnce in net cost 
among life insurance companies 
downright ama/ing; therefore, one 
reason I'm with NML. is that their 
dividends and cash value build-up 
are so outstandingly high. 

“From what I've seen, the early 
purchase of substantial amounts of 
permanent life insurance is a must 
for any man who has — or hopes to 
acquire — an estate of consequence.” 



Ihere i.s a difference! 

Many new NMl. fealurev apply particularly 
to young people's policies. One is the Owner- 
Option P1.U1 (Additional Purchase Bcnctit) 
that guaruntecs his ability to bus additional 
policies even though he becomes uninsur- 
ablc. Another is the Protcctcd-Prcniium Plan 
(Payor Benefit) that suspends premium pay- 
ment if a father should die or become dis- 
abled before the children can assume re- 
sponsibility themselves (to age 25). 

Actually, Northwestern Mutual offers so 
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investment quotient (the ratio of what a 
policyowner can gel back to what he puts 
In), that no major company excels it in that 
happiest of all business relationships— old 
customers coming back for more. Take a 
long step forward in lowr security planning. 
Phone a Northwestern Mutual agent today. 
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BOATING continued 

five-minute gun Perry pul his bow on 
the stern of Sovereign, sailed by Peter 
Scott, and a race began in the best Vim- 
Columhia tradition. Perry rode his ad- 
versary away from the line, jibed and 
led a badly backwinded Sovereign past 
the committee boat. Scott tacked as 
soon as possible. Perry covered, and 
the rival winch pumpers found them- 
selves in a tucking duel that lasted to 
the weather mark, where Kurremi 
rounded 43 seconds ahead. 

During the spinnaker run Scott tried 
valiantly to break through in a series 
of maneuvers aimed at cutting Perry's 
wind. So well did he succeed that Kiir- 
letvu’ti margin was cut to 15 seconds. 
On the second windward leg another 
series of short lacks lost distance for 
Scott, with Ktirren'a gradually opening 
out until the head of her genoa pulled 
aw ay from the luff wire. Prompt setting 
of an interim jib and new genoa kept 
her from losing too much distance, 
and the race went to Kitrrewa by 19 
seconds. Since Kurrewu had been beat- 
en by 15 minutes in virtually identical 


conditions the day before, there was am- 
ple proof of the importance of sails — 
and a feeling of satisfaction that, despite 
defeat, the home-grown mainsail had 
done very well against the Hood. "Now 
we're getting somewhere,” said one rear 
commodore. 

Next morning found the oncoming 
low-pressure cell still stalled over the 
Atlantic. In the early afternoon the 
boats were given a desperation start in 
a three- to four-knot southerly zephyr, 
going barely faster than the tide. After 
preliminary maneuvering Sovereign had 
slightly the better of the start, but Kur- 
rt-wu's wind was clear. For many minutes 
the boats sailed side by side so evenly 
that it seemed they were being towed by 
invisible wires. TIicii Kttnena inched 
out, and Sovereign tacked. Another tack 
and it looked as though she had re- 
gained her lead, as Slug Perry went 
about early rather than challenge. Then 
the wind died completely. Losing steer- 
ageway, the boats drifted apart. When 
a new slant struck in from the direction 
of the Isle of Wight. iiovt'rfigH got it 
first and led by 3 minutes 30 seconds at 
the weather mark. This would normally 


be the race, but not with the Solent be- 
having like Long Island Sound at its 
worst. On the last hitch of the last leg. 
after completing an Olympic triangle 
and sailing once more to windward, a 
shift of wind through 270" lifted Kur- 
rewa into the weather berth. Starting her 
sheets, she reached down across 6'ov- 
ereign's bow and sharpened up to barely 
make the line. When Scott had to tack, 
it was Kurrewai race by more than two 
minutes. 

On Sunday exactly the opposite took 
place. After a drifting start, the only 
fresh breeze of the series filled in, putting 
Kurrewa ahead when Sovereign lost dis- 
tance in tacking to make a hcadsail 
change. Kurrewa was leading by a wide 
margin at every mark, but as the boats 

approached the finish the wind dropped 
and shifted practically around the com- 
pass. Kurrewa went from hard on the 
wind on one tack, through a spinnaker 
set and jibe, to hard on the wind on 
the other side. This time it was the trail- 
ing Sovereign's turn to win in the last 
few hundred yards. 

All hands agreed that such frustrating 
conditions could not continue through 
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the final day. but overnight they went 
from no wind to too much. With squalls 
of gale force predicted and rain slanting 
down, the race committee signaled can- 
cellation. Of eight races scheduled in 
the second series of trials only four had 
been stilled, and all but one of those in 
conditions that make the total score to 
date of seven victories to five in .SVn- 
I’rt'ign's favor a rather meaningless sta- 
tistic. Both of David Boyd's new boats 
are handsome, but he may still be be- 
hind the new designs of Olin Stephens 
and Bill Luders in not reducing wetted 
surface through pushing forward the 
rudder post and in not going to the 
extreme new look in rudders. More- 
over. Bovd still favors getting his hu- 
man weight down low when possible, 
so his T-shaped cockpits arc larger 
than on their American counterparts, 
although neither so deep nor so oversi/e 
as Sceptre's. 

Winnin9 thftir *purs 

The rival British helmsmen are as dif- 
ferent as their boats are alike. Peter 
Scott is a short, stocky, balding man of 
many talents. One of the greatest living 


painters of waterfowl, he has the quiet 
calm of a bird watcher, which indeed he 
is. But he is also a top glider pilot. 
President of the International Yacht 
Racing Union and a successful racing 
skipper in the smaller classes. 1 glimpsed 
in his small black notebook beautifully 
executed draw ings of every tactical situ- 
ation encountered in both sets of trials, 
each annotated and analyzed. 

Stug Perry is a career army officer, 
lull, direct and decisive, whose sail- 
ing achievements include winning the 
5.5-meier-class silver medal in the 1956 
Olympic Game.s. Uc gives the impres- 
sion of being a hell-for-lealhcr driver, 
riding his boat like a horse. Shipmates 
claim he clucks encouragement in the 
right spots, and even nudges with his 
heels to gel moving. As Owen Aisher, 
the famed yachtsman who is directing 
AV/r/TMa's campaign, commented. "Slug 
will be all right if he doesn't kick his 
spurs through the bottom." 

A minus for both boats in comparison 
to American practice is the fact that 
losing hcadsails arc rarely changed dur- 
ing a leg. As one accustomed to seeing 
genoas and spinnakers shuttle up and 


down in search of a faster combination 
when a boat drops back. 1 found it 
something of a surprise to watch the 
British 12s lake a beating mile after 
mile without trying to do something 
about it. Perhaps one reason lies in the 
scant selection of sails in the lockers. 
.As Peter Scott commented, "No matter 
how you work on the chassis or paint 
the body, a car can't go without a 
motor." Nor a boat without a sail. At 
present Bruce Banks, a former dinghy 
champion who went into saiimuking be- 
cause he could not buy what he wanted, 
seems England's brightest hope. Km- 
rewa and Sovereign each ordered two 
additional mainsails from Banks after 
the trials. 

It would I'le inaccurate to report that 
all is sweet optimism at the moment 
on the challenger's side of the .Atlantic, 
tiveryone has a realistic approach to the 
difTicultics, and a certainty that the de- 
fender will be a hard boat to beat. Yet 
neither is there defeatism. "We're doing 
things we never did before." said one 
Englishman, "and we're trying harder 
than ever before. We feel that perhaps it 
will show off Newport." tNO 
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BY BIL GILBERT 

Professional golfers will make the nc wsand 
money at next week's V.S. Open, hut only 
because a most nonprofessional group of 
club members organized everything from 
police-dog patrols to 'modes of dress'' 


THE CHIEF: Frank Murphy — sho^n mih pro Wi/fy 
Cox (rx^hxy—iksened his own business lo run Open. 
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History offers ample proof that if sou give amateurs a 
large enough goal they go after it ssith more \cr\e. fersor 
and confidence of ssseeping success than professionals can 
cser muster. Amateur infantrsmen won ssorld wars, ama- 
teur voyagers discovered Plymouth Kock. amateur zealots 
led Crusades, and no pro from the Nile to ilie Tiber ever 
commanded a liottcr barge than an amateur named Cleo- 
patra, Next week the L'.S, (Jpen golf championship will be 
held at Congressional Country Club in \\ashingion. D.C.. 
and once again it will be proved that if you can harness 
the energy of the amateur you can forget about the atom. 

The Open ranks in both hoopla and prestige with such 
annual spectacles as tlic World Series, the NIT. Playoff and 
the Kentucky Derby, yet each year it is presented, in all its 
awesome complexity, essentially by the membership of the 
country club where the event is played. A held of com- 
petitors is provided by the Cniied Slates Ciolf -AssiKMation, 
which ranks as a co-host; advice is ofl'ered by CSCiA of- 
ficials who have been overseeing Opens since 1S95: and 
warnings of horrible pitfalls are given at length by die club 
that put on the previous year's toiirnainent. The rest from 
lent pegs to parking suckers to teletype machines to pro- 
grams to concessions to squads of police and armies of 
marshals is up to eager neophytes whose closest previous 
connection with big-time sport has lx‘en linding their seats 
in a stadium. It is the amateur hour of .sports promotion. 
It is surprisingly successful and it is sublime to behold. 

If Congressional Country Cluh's plans are realized, this 
year's Open is likely to top them all. There is more prize 
money (S*>7..S00) at stake than has been offered at any 
previous Open, and the lucky 150 who make it to the tour- 
nament proper will challenge the longest Open course 
(7.053 yards). 

W hile these records may be of interest to golfers, fans, 
reporters and other outsiders, they arc more or less of inci- 
dental significance to the Ins of Congressional Country 
Club and the CS(»A. The Ins arc agog in anticipation of a 
whole litter of what might be called ancillary mosicsses. 
Barring some really major disaster, the 'M f)pcn is especlcd 
to draw bigger crowds (70.000) and take in more money 
(S7(K).000) than any Oisen since the thing began Building 
on these predictions. Congressional is preparing to outdo 
all its past competitors in such events as selling hot dogs, 
beer, scorecards. 272-pagc programs and jvcriscopes (with 
daily galleries of up to .30.000 it will be hard to sec, let alone 

..mnmirJ 
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tell the p!a>ers. without a periscope). 
Plans are being made to park 11.000 
automobiles around the course: police 
and medical helicopters will be ready 
near it; and underneath it three and a 
hair miles of telephone cable have been 
laid to satisfy the craving of the crowd 
and the outside world for knowledge of 
what is hapficning. Some 50 Burns de- 
tectives. -lOO marshals, four tirst-aid tents 
and 10 batteries of portable toilets arc 
expected to be fully occupied. For good 
measure, this will be the first completely 
uniformed Open (955 officials, scorers, 
caddies, etc., will be draped m 
yards of' the stretchiest red. white and 
blue stretch fabric available), the first 
Open to be guarded by K-9 Corps opera- 
tives and the first Open to be insured by 
I loyd's against cancellation. 

Though Statistics in this category arc 
skimpy, the '64 Open may also have a 
rccord-si/ed general chairman in the per- 
son of 6-fooi-4. 210-pound I rank J. 
.Murphy Jr. Two years ago. when Con- 


gressional was awarded the tournament 
by the USCiA. Murphy, an intense, 
broody Irish type, simply walked off 
from his .Arlington, Va. real-estate busi- 
ress in order to devote full time to Open 
alTairs. Much of what is making this a 
very large golf tournament stems directly 
from the persistent activity and insistent 
manner of this large golf promoter. 

"Every manoughl lomakeaconslruc- 
tivc contribution to .society alsome<lage 
in his life." says Murphy, explaining his 
Open motives in a ferocious whisper. 
Since he has contributed two working 
years, gratis, to gciimg ready for one 
svcck of golf, thi.s statement of principle 
tan be taken at face value. However, it 
should not be inferred that the "con- 
Mructive contribution" of staging the 
Open was forced on either Murphy or 
Congressional. The club vt>luniecrcd, 
and volunteered persistently, for what 
one less-than-enchanied member has 
lermed the "Open ordeal." 

In 1955 Congressional formally ap- 


plied to the USGA to host the 1958 
Open, but was turned down with the 
suggestion that its 18-hole course did 
not meet championship standards. Tak- 
ing up this challenge. Congressional 
started in 1956 to make S3(X).IXX) worth 
of improvements that included the con- 
struction of a third nine by Robert 
Trem Jones, the l,e Corbusier of golf ar- 
chitects. More or less as a test run for 
bcuh the course and members, the L'SGA 
awarded the 1959 Women's Amateur 
(f rank Murphy, chairman) to Congres- 
sional. In May 1962. following further 
negotiations and more courie revisions, 
the '64 Open was granted to Congres- 
sional. Since it was to be the first Open 
held in the District of Columbia area 
since 1921. olficial joy, as the stiying 
goes, reigned supreme, A Washington 
sportswriter exuberated, "The greatest 
thing since the Senators won two in a 
row." Murphy, who manages to con- 
tain exuberance well. said. "We have 
to get started right away. Two years is 
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not a very long time and this is a hell 
of a job." 

Anything that aims at collecting 70.- 
000 people in one spot can legitimately 
be described as a hell of a job, but there 
are certain built-in difliculiies that make 
an Open more hellish than the average 
presentation. To begin with, golf and 
golf courses are not designed for spec- 
tators. The action of a golf tournament 
is spread over more ground Congre.s- 
sional tjccupies 256 acres— than a tiger 
hunt. Normally, golf courses comfort- 
ably accommodate 150 or so people in 
foursomes, walking along at a moderate 
pace, separated by a few hundred yards 
of turf. When, as in the case of the Open, 
hordes of spectators, a thousand or so 
oflicials. TV men. photographers, re- 
porters, hot dog vendors, walkie-talkie- 
carrying scorckecpcrs and ambulance 
drivers, all in frantic motion, arc added 
to the players, chaos is not only possible, 
it is highly probable. Nevertheless, every 
year, through Herculean efforts b\ the 


host club, this mob is assembled and 
contained, after a fashion. Then, at 
the completion of the three-day tourna- 
ment. the elaborate facilities and ingen- 
ious arrangements are scrapped— per- 
manently. The next year the whole hulla- 
baloo moves on to another country club, 
equally but uniquely unprepared to ac- 
commodate it. Finally, one must con- 
stantly remember that all this is being 
done by true-blue beginners. Fxclusivc 
of the brigade of press men, some 1,500 
people will work for the ’64 Open. Cad- 
dies. cops, concessionaires, the K-9 
Corps and other professionals number 
about 500. Most of the remainder of the 
labor force is recruited from the member- 
ship rolls of the host club. By way of 
comparison, the Kentucky Derby, though 
less complicated in such things as crowd 
control, einploys a staff of 6,000, few 
of whom presumably work for the love 
of it. There is the further difliculty that 
since the Open’s volunteers are donating 
both their time and club to the tourna- 



MARSH ALS: Jim Shinkoff. in charge of crowd control, has had no trouble drafting an army 
of heads to go under hundreds of helmets, eeen though his troops must pay «u/i iiav in. 


ment they cannot be commanded as 
firmly as a profes.sional staff is. “You 
don’t tell a club member what to do.” 
explains Frank liannigun, USCiA tour- 
nament relations manager — and that 
means as cordial relations as possible. 
“You negotiate." 

The principal USGA contribution uv 
ward getting ready for the Open is to 
supervise the preparation of the course. 
As co-sponsor of the tournament, the 
USGA controls all matters affecting the 
play, the players, the pairings and the 
prizes. In turn, it lakes all the entry fees, 
television money. 60'^',' of the gate re- 
ceipts and of the advertising rev- 

enue from the program. 

When it awarded the club the 1964 
Open, the USGA obviously implied 
that Congressional could become a 
championship course but, as everyone 
involved has discovered during the past 
25 months, the difference between a po- 
tential Open course and the Open course 
is considerable. Joseph C. Dcy. Jr., the 
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MFDICAL: Dr, Richard Sullivan. the first-aid 
chairman, is .set for sunhurn, blisters or births. 
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USGA executive director, has made a 
dozen or so painstaking inspections of 
the premises. Customarily he has been 
accompanied by USCi.A greens experts 
("golf agronomists" they are called these 
days); WilTy Cox. the Congressional 
pro; John Henley, the grounds superin- 
tendent; Chairman Murphy; and oc- 
casionally the maestro of the bent. Rob- 
ert Trent Jones This high command 
shulllcd through Congre.ssional's 27 
holes as if they ucrc a deck of cards. 
The hand they have finally dealt is made 
up of 16 holes from Congressionars first 
and third nines plus two from the mid- 
dle nine. Par for the already long course 
has been shaved from 72 to 70. Jones 
and Dey sprinkled additional s;ind traps, 
bunkers and jungly thickets of rough all 
over the Congressional map. Behind 
them. Henley has sprinkled 7.000 pounds 
of grass seed and about 200 tons of vari- 
ous gra.ss tonics to bring the vegetation 
up to lush snufT for the June I S deadline. 

I nthe processor revamping thecourse 
the existing 1 7th was snatched out of 
sequence and made the IHth hole for 
the Open, It was so honored because the 
green is situated in a natural amphithea- 
ter that will hold 20.000 spectators plus 
television impedimenta. Also, this 465- 
yard par-4 is what the golfing fraternity 
calls a "representative tournament lest.” 
This means it is calculated to play Old 
Clooie with a golf score. Among a va- 
riety of hazards, the pear-shaped 18th 
green (jee page 39) is guarded on a tit- 
tle better than three sides by a small 
lake. Having already begun to anticipate 
the collision between this hole and the 
gamc'.s best players with a certain sa- 
distic glee. Dey, Jones, et al. were aghast 
one day to see an 18-handicap golfer, 
one John McWilliams, top an approach 
shot that rolled between the encircling 
bays of water right onto the putting sur- 
face. Dey and Jones, on the spot, decreed 
that a 15-fooi-wide barrier of rough be 
erected across the skinny promontory 
that connects the green to the fairway. 
Nobody was going to roll a ball onto 
their green in front of God. NBC tele- 
vision and everybody. While Mr. Mc- 
Williams presumably will not be in con- 
tention for the 1964 Open title, he can 
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watch it with the knowledge that he has 
had a good hit to do with who will be. 

While there was a certain amount of 
fun and agony to be had in getting the 
cour.se ready, this operation was c.ssen- 
lially a technical sideshow for the Con- 
gressional members, Tournament Chair- 
man Murphy was more directly con- 
cerned with 1) gelling the Open play- 
ers and crowds on and off the course 
as painlessly as possible and 2) making 
enough money out of the proceedings 
so that the club could at least break even 
on the small fortune it will lay out in 
direct expenses. 

With these objectives unshakably in 
mind, he began to line up his "volun- 
teer" committees in the late spring and 
summer of 1962. Murphy di>cs not have 
much of the hail-fellow-well-met blar- 
ney popularly assigned to Irishmen but. 
al least in regard to the Open, he com- 
pensates by being totally dedicated to 
getting his way. 

"I got you down for a job handling 
the police end of ihc thing. You don't 
know anything about police? We're all 
going to learn. I'll be talking to you." 

"Why am 1 on the Police Committee?” 
shrugs Jim Bernhard, a Washington den- 
tist. "Because I'rank Murphy asked me. 
He is a very, very difficult man to say 
no to.” 

Somewhat as 1 9th century generals 
dropped in on foreign wars as official 
observers. Murphy and his committee- 
men visited the 1 962 Open al Pittsburgh's 
Oakmont Country Club. Though some 
were temporarily subdued at the first- 
hand preview of what was in store when 
zero hour would strike for them, the 
Congressional commanders did bring 
back a rallying cry for their troops; "Beal 
Oakmont." Archivists who deal in such 
matters have credited Oakmont with set- 
ting Open records with 62,3(X) total at- 
tendance, S355.000 in admissions and 
S625,(X)0 in gross revenue for the club. 

Among those most serious about beat- 
ing Oakmont has been Jack .Alfandre. 
brevetted admissions chairman for the 
'64 Open, Alfandre. a builder and real- 
estate developer in suburban Montgom- 
ery County, has been able to adapt some 
of the sales techniques of his profe.ssion 
to his aviKalion of pushing Open tick- 
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ets. A prc-Chrisimas flyer is indicative of 
Alfandrc‘senthusiasm and style. “Friend 
. . . you are a golfer. Ten to one most of 
your friends arc golfers too. so what 
would be easier than to give each of them 
an Admission Season Ticket to the '64 
Open Championship? It doesn’t even 
matter if they are nor golfers, no one can 
help but enjoy the thrill and camaraderie 
of this great, once in a lifetime, outstand- 
ing Sporting spectacle.” 

“We have a great product. I mean you 
can’t top the Open, but to sell anything 
you have to have exposure.” says Alfan- 
dre, analyzing his operation.s. “Some of 
our members are big radio personalities 
in this area — disc jockeys— and that is 
a break. Those boys have really plugged 
the Open. I mean, they have really sold 
for us.” 

Backing up the deejays. Alfandrc’s 
committee mailed out 80.000 sales let- 
ters to other clubs, plastered the Middle 
Atlantic area with posters, and sent Wif- 
fy Cox and other representatives around 
to a series of banquets, luncheons and 
sports gatherings to beat the drums for 
the Open. By the end of April. Congres- 
sional had taken in S200.000 in advance 
admissions, which pul it well ahead of 
Oakmont at the same stage in the ticket 
game. 

Of all the Congressional chairmen. 
Jim ShinkofT. a Washington represen- 
tative for an aerospace supplier (and 
previously a University of Illinois foot- 
baller and shortstop for the Jersey City 
Giants), has approached bis assignment 
in the most military manner, and with 
good reason. Mis job is the gallery. Dur- 
ing the winter he stockpiled mobile com- 
munication equipment and recruited 
and drilled the 4(X) marshals who will 
serve as Congrc.s.sionars counterinsur- 
gency force. During Open week, Shin- 
koflr will operate from a command post 
in Congressional’s tennis shop and will 
be ready for any sort of desperate ma- 
neuver on the part of the crowd. How- 
ever. his pretournament work has been 
relatively easy. Even though each of the 
marshals w ill pay his way into the Open 
(“this town is nuts about golf”). Shin- 
kofT's problem has been that of dtplornat- 
ically turning down would-be marshals 
rather than recruiting enough of them. 
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‘*W'e have a I^puty Undersecretary of 
Defense taking the week olT to help us." 
he says. “An active-duty Navy captain is 
going to leave his ship in Boston and fly 
down. The military is nuts about golf. 
Those Army and Navy boys arc going 
to make good marshals. 1 mean, your 
average colonel or commander or what- 
ever knows how lo handle himself with 
a crowd.” As additional help, the USCIA 
has 10 miles of rope that it slakes out, 
giving ShinkolT’s marshals something to 
keep the crowd behind. "Right after the 
Open we ship the rope to the club that 
will need it the next year.” .says Hanni- 
gan. “Collect.” 

The hard core of ShinkofT’s troops 
will be made up of volunteers from 19 
Washinglon-arca golf clubs, each of 
which will, alone or with allies, marshal 
one hole. Additionally. ShinkofT will 
hold back 60 or so marshals for emer- 
gencies. This mobile reserve is recruit- 
ed from among Congressional members 
and the Washington citizenry at large. 
“Everybody has a brother or a client or 
a patient that wants in." s;tys ShinkofT. 
“rvc had some touchy PR problems. 
Take the Washington police department. 
I know' a lot of boys on the force. I get 
a call. They want to come out. but you 
know what they make on the force isn’t 
much. All right. We decide we will let 18 
a day in free if they come in uniform. 
They won't be on duty, but those blue 
uniforms arc not going to do any harm.” 

C opwisc, even without ShinkofT's 
18 freebees, the ’64 Open will be 
in good shape. "It is extremely 
difticuli lo predict what may happen 
when you get thousands of people to- 
gether in one place,” says Tom Wilson, a 
soft-spoken attorney w ho heads the hard- 
sounding Security Committee. “So we 
arc going lo be prepared for almost any- 
thing.” Outside Congressional’s grounds 
— which arc actually in Maryland — a 
good share of the .State of Maryland's 
and Montgomery County’s finest will be 
deployed on foot, and in motorcycles, 
squad cars and helicopters, contending 
with traflic snarls. The principal access to 
the club is provided by River Road, 
which at this point is a countrified iwo- 
lane highway. Traflic soothsayers csii- 
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. . . and he 


His endless interests lead to endless pleasures. 

Whether castling kings or casting flies.. .climbing 
slopes orcleating sheets. ..he knows the importanceoi 
relaxation and recreation... the difference between 
leisure time and wasted time. 

Within these pages he finds ideas, information and 
products that stimulate his inner self... activate his 
outer self. 

He has a sound mind... an active 



From Daytona to Pikes Peak ... Mercury has proved its roadability 

Wherever the big cars meet, Mercury has been the big winner against 
other competition-modified cars in its field. 11 major events in recent months! 
It's the Proved Performance Champion. What's Mercury got? Up to 319 pounds 
more heft than other medium-price cars. A bigger engine. Heavier, sturdier 
frame and suspension. A solid, road-hugging ride. Big, roomy, all-day comfort. Try 
Mercury— great road car. Start your own highway improvement program— 

instantly. 

d] 

Mercury 

Great Road Car 


^ RIDE WALT DISNEY'S MACIC SKYWAV AT THE FORD MOTOR COMPANY WOnOER ROTUNDA. NEW YORK WORLD'S 
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mate that 500 cars an hour can pass a 
given point on River Road. Rudimenta- 
ry mathematics suggests that the best bet 
for getting to the Open in one day is to 
lake one of the buses that will be shut- 
tling back and forth between Congres- 
sional and various points in suburban 
and metropolitan Washington. 

Inside the grounds, Wilson has pro- 
vided for a minimum of 50 hired detec- 
tives to guard gates, money and prop- 
erty. Plainclothes and pickpocket squads 
will circulate through the crowds to dis- 
courage free-lance concessionaires. Pre- 
tournament vandalism has also been of 
concern, since tearing up golf courses 
is fast becoming as popular a subur- 
ban sport as throwing cherry bombs at 
churches. On the eve of both the 1963 
U.S. Opten at Brookline and the 1964 
Los Angeles Open some greens were 
carved up. and in one case a dead snake 
was deposited in a flag cup. Congression- 
al itself has one green that still shows 
scars from the night that vandals drove 
a car through a locked fence gate and 
then round and round on the putting 
surface. Even though Congressional's 
grounds are enclosed with four miles of 
six-foot-high fence. Wilson reflected on 
the technical brilliance of modern hip- 
sters and decided he was not satisfied 
with security arrangements. He signed 
up the Montgomery County K-9 Corps 
unit to mount a nighttime watch on 
the ground from May through the Open 
week. How many dogs? '’Let us say 
numerous dogs,” parries Wilson, with 
a lawyer's caution. "That will discour- 
age anyone who might want to go out 
and count them at night.” 

The medical behavior of the Open 
crowds is expected to be more predict- 
able. Some people are bound to get sick 
or hurt. At Brookline in 1963 some 350 
members of the audience required medi- 
cal attention. With this past performance 
to guide him. plus the estimate that this 
year's crowd will be larger. Dr. Rich- 
ard Sullivan, the first-aid chairman, has 
collected 90 nurses and first-aiders, four 
first-aid tents, a treatment and commu- 
nications tent, ambulances and a resus- 
citation truck. There will be two physi- 
cians on duty at the Open, and 30 more 
will be available for emergencies or to 

confinued 
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It’S easy. Just make sure everything you say is printed on 
the right paper. (You know whose.) We have the largest 
Research Division in the business— busy perfecting papers 
that make ideas leap off the page. Not all good ideas come 
from Mead. But you'd be amazed how many do. (Pow!) 


MEAD 


I papers^ 


Click. How to make your thoughts explode. Bang! 



MNd Pap*n.* division o< ttx Me*d Corodtilion 0««ton.O^'a 



Mr. Consistency does.* And when you need two big 
drives as on par 5’s. . . that’s where your Super Maxfli 
comes in. No other ball gives you more yards per 
shot. Continuing tests prove it. Then go for your bird . . . your Super 
Maxfli holds your line from anywhere on the green. And its gleam- 
ing white finish comes shining through 

round after round. Super Maxfli ^ p'l 
...at your professional’s shop. 


'Dow Finsterwald, Dunlop Golf Advisory Staff member. 


Dunlop . . . knoicn ’round the uorld for quality in sporting goods and tires 
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take calls from players or out-of-low n 
spectators. "'We’re ready," sii>s Sulli- 
van. ’'Heart attacks, foreign bodies in 
the eye (up to the si/e of a golf b;ill). 
sunstroke, gelling tramped on. We’ve 
even got an obstetrician on call. > ou 
never can tell." 

Providing a medical-referral register 
is only one of the services that the club 
has arranged for the touring plavcrs and 
their families. Rooms have been set aside 
in W ashington hotels, and cars driven bv 
Congressional volunteersvvill pick up tlie 
pla>crs and lake them to and from the 
club. Even baby-sitters for pros travel- 
ing with their children have been stock- 
piled. 

”lt‘s all very nice." says WilTy Cox. 
who. among other things, has acted as 
the club’s adviser on tiie care and feed- 
ing of golf professionals. ‘’But it is a lot 
different than the old days." Co.v is a 
veteran of the tour in the ’208 and ’.^Os 
and was on the 1931 Ryder Cup team. 


‘■When 1 played in the first Open that 
was ever held in Washington. I came into 
town, found myself a room, picked up 
my clubs and rode out to the course on a 
trolley car. If I had lost my way it would 
have been my tough luck. 1 am not 
knocking these modern arrangements. 
Very nice, and the boys will appreciate 
it all, It is just different." 

W hile most of what has been done 
for the 1964 Open had to be done, 
right down to settling what soft drink 
the concession stands would sell (Pepsi 
bubbled past Coke after some tcn.se 
competition ). there are certain frills done 
just for dash. "’License plates," says 
Frank Hannigan. “In ’58 at Tulsa they 
put out the first U.S. Open license plates. 
Now there are full-si/c license plates 
in solid plastic. This year we were asked 
what the specifications are for the Open 
plates. None. We don’t care whether 
they have plates or not. but each of 
the clubs likes to do everything up big- 


ger and better titan the ones before.” 

In the matter of uniforms, which first 
appeared at Cherry Hills in 1960. Con- 
gressional seems to have gone about as 
far as you can go. so far in fact that the 
’64 uniforms may he remembered after 
tiic tournament is forgotten. Congres- 
sional will outfit, from their lion hunters' 
helmets to Hush Puppies shoes, all of the 
oHicials. messengers, scorers and caddies 
in what might be called shocking-red, 
white and blue uniforms. Only at Con- 
gressional they do not say uniforms — 
they siiy “modes of dress.” “Uniform 
sounds so inelegant." says Edith Battles, 
her.self an extremely elegant lady who is 
largely responsible for both the modes 
of dress and the terminology. Mrs. Bat- 
tles. wife of the former NFL halfback, 
Cliff Haltle.s. is the fashion coordina- 
tor of Woodward & Lothrop, a W'ash- 
ington department store. (Cliff has the 
comparatively simple job of rounding 
up caddies for the Open. "No problem. 


The mvi Super Grip GolF Glove that will improve your game! 




Super Grip Golf Glove Edmont 


1. NEW CONFIDENCE. 1 hc cliib can't slip 
when you're wearing Edmonc's Super Grip 
golf glove. Even wet, its vinyl-treated palm 
holds tight, 


4. SNUG FIT. Nylon mesh back and knit 
liner Mrelch for easy on and off. yet fit 
snug in play. Velcro* wrist strap is adjust- 
able. Can’t jam. stretch or snap loose. 


2. BETTER CONTROL. Hitting a narrow fair- 
way or punching an iron dead to the pin. 
Super Grip helps you keep your shots 
firm, crisp, and on target. 


5. LONG WEAR. Won't dry out stiff like 
leather. Resists perspiration. I ripic stitched 
in stress areas. lOOTe machine washable. 
W'on't shrink, fade or lose its grip. 


3. ADDED COMFORT. No more sweaty 
palms. Super Grip is “air-cooled" by hun- 
dreds of tiny stretch-open pores. It slays 
soft and comfortable, too. 


6. EVEN A HANDY BALL MARKER. Snaps 
on wrist strap. Look for i/ie Eilninnt Super 
Cnp volf filove at your Pro Shop. Choice 
<if co!or.\. Sizes for men and women. 



Even if he had ten thumbs. 
Because this Keystone is the re- 
markable ne'* Load-A-Matic*. Eas- 
iest loadtng movie camera of all. 

You just slip in ordinary roll 
film, squeeze the trigger, and then 
...the film actually v/inds itself 
onto the take-up spool. Automati- 
cally. With no help from you. 

There are no bulky cassettes 


or cartridges to carry around. Or 
add to the cost of moviemaking. 
And cassettes take time to pre- 
load. Load-A-Matic takes just 19 
seconds flat And you know your 
film is winding properly because 
you can see it yourself, before clos- 
ing the camera. 

More advantages: No jd''" 
ups. No torn or wasted footage. 
Movies are always in focus, never 
fuzzy because film rides flush 
against aperture plate. 


Still think its hard to thread 
movie film? It's child's play. 19 
seconds at your photo dealer will 
convince you. 

Ask to seefandtry) a Keystone 
Load-A-Matic movie camera. 

IIFF NEVER STANDS STILL WITH 

KEYSTONE 

KIYSKINC I'AMEHACU INC BOSTON MASS 


Av.ii'.mi' in CanjdA 



This 
Keystone 
loads 
so easy, . 
even a ’ 
grown-up 
could do it 
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As authentically American as Yankee Doodle 


A dandy comfort idea. too. Inside this ruggedly handsome shoe, 
there’s a unique foam cushion, heel to toe, that car{)eta every step. 
A modern American classic . . . up-to-date as a jetliner, but made 
with the same fine craftsmanship that’s an American tradition. 

$12.99 to $20.99 tome slylet higher 


Made for Americans— in America— by Americans! 


'""'Roberts 


shoes for men 


ALSO MAKERS OF KINGSWAV SHOES FOR MEN • FRIEOMAN-SHElBY DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY 


except discouraging the people who want 
Junior to caddie for Arnold Palmer. 
We're using only regulars, from Con- 
gressional and other clubs.’*) 

“Since so many people arc going to 
see our Open. Mr. Murphy and the com- 
mittee decided we should have something 
really cliic for the modcofdress.''cxplains 
the chic, chatty Mrs. Baltics. “Fashion- 
wise. the only difliculty was that they 
decided our colors should match the 
stationery they had already ordered. Isn't 
thaiju.st like men. picking the stationery 
and then the mode of dress. But we did 
our best." 

Mrs. Battles' best was considerable. 
Starting witit her .1.000 yards of “Du 
Pont stretch fabric by Klopman.” she 
dickered with various cloak-and-suiiers 
for such resplendent items as “bright-red 
blazers with gold buttons, stretch navy 
blue slacks. Mr. Golf shirts in red" for 
the men. and "bright-navy A-linc skirts, 
crisp white shirts, bright-red sleeveless 
easy jerkins" for the ladies. “With 955 
red. white and blue outfits brightening 
up the golf course, the Congressional 
Country Club will really make fashion 
headlines," Mrs. Battles predicts. It 
already has. 

The modes of dress were safely hung 
in Congressional closets by March, and 
Mrs. Battles was able to turn her atten- 
tion to such things as modes of smelt and 
modes of makeup. “A large cosmetics 
house has been terribly excited about 
our Open." she confides. The terrible 
excitement has been made manifest in 
several exotic ways. The cosmetic firm 
has already produced an “Evening of 
F'ragrance" in the Congressional club- 
house. The Evening of Fragrance con- 
sisted of cosmetic-detail boys and girls 
liberally dousing the crowd with “in- 
timate perfumes" and “masculine co- 
lognes." Ah, there is a vision worth 
conjuring up; Walter Hagen at an 
Evening of Fragrance. 

The same cosmetic firm has also fur- 
nished compacts forthe 125 uniformed— 
modc-of-dressed ladies who w ill act as 
officials during the Open. "The compacts 
are lovely," says Mrs. Battles, "and the 
lipsticks and powdersare selected tocom- 
plcmcni our colors." 

Ladies being as they are, suppose they 

tfuilimied 
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The Red Coach Chef spot-checks his chowder 

The Red Coach Chef, that painstaking magician, never hesitates to 
visit any remote location if it promises to improve his Big Red Menu. 
The man's determination to serve you the finest clams, lobsters, and 
Cape Cod scallops in season has become legendary. Come in soon and 
discover why particular people come back to the Red Coach . . . often.^ 

Massachusetts; Boston, Saugus, Hingham, Framingham, Wayland, Middleboro, Hyannis 
New York: New York City, Yonkers. Westbury, L. I. • Connecticut: Darien, Wethersfield 
Florida: Miami, Fort Lauderdale 


UcO (Toach 





It’s fun. ..it’s liealtliy...and it’s easy to put a bi^, 
luxurious Doughboy pool in your backyard 



A Doughboy pool is great family fun, of course. 
But it’s more. Swimming is the healthiest sport 
you can find for all ages. 

Easy to install? You bet. Bring it home in your 
own car. Snap together the super-strong unitized 
frame. Attach the Duraflcx vinyl liner. And you’re 
ready to take the first refreshing dip that same day. 

There’s a stylish Doughboy pool to fit your back- 
yard — from a 12' across compact to a giant 28' 
pool with 814' diving area. 

Why wait? Make this your summer to enjoy the 
fun and good health of a Doughboy pool. See your 
local authorized Doughboy dealer; you will be 
amazed at the low cost. 


For 13 years leaders in above-ground family pools 



Doughboy Industries, Inc. 

NEW RICHMOND. WISCONSIN* 
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See Doughboy Family Pools at 
these and other leading stores 


CONNECTtCUT 
Bloomfield 
"Cool Pool” 
Farmington 
"Cool Pool” 
Hamden 
"Cool Pool" 
Milford 
"Cool Pool” 
Newington 
G.E.M. 

Thompsonville 
"Cool Pool” 
Windsor 
"Cool Pool” 

DISTRICT 

OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 
Woodward 4 
Lothrop 

FLORIDA 

Miami 

Children's World 
of Hialeah 
Children’s World 
of Kendall 
Orlando 
Tad's 

SI. Petersburg 
R.D. MarkerfPools 
Tampa 

Chiftenden's Pool 
Supply 

Temple Terrace 
Lawn Mower 
Service 

MAINE 
Bangor 
Tapley Pools 

MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
Hochschlld-Kohn 
Van Dorn. Inc. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
Jordan Marsh 
Dedham 
G.E.M. 

Hingham 

G.E.M. 

Saugus 

G.E.M. 

West Springfield 
"Cool Poof 

NEW JERSEY 
Camden 
Gaudio Brothers 
East Brunswich 
Kiddle City 
Hackensack 
Packard's 
Little Ferry 
Valley Fair 
New Brunswick 
Meyers 
Plainfield 
Watchung Pool 
Supply 
Paramus 
Kiddle City 
Passaic 
Kiddle City 


Paterson 
Kiddie City 
South Amboy 
Diamond Pool 
Teaneck 
Davis Toy 
Trenton 
Jay’s Kiddierama 
Woodbury 
Gaudio Brothers 
NEW YORK 
Bayshore 
B. Gertz 
Cheektowaga 
G.E.X. 

Flushing 
B. Gertz 
Hempstead 
Harrows 
Hicksville 
B. Gertz 

Huntington Station 
Harrows 
Jamaica 
B. Gertz 
Kingston 
Big Scot Stores 
Latham 
G.E.X. 

Newburgh 
Big Scot Stores 
Peekskille 
Big Scot Stores 
Plainview 
Williams 
Poughkeepsie 
Big Scot Stores 
Staten Island 
Smiling Sunny's 
T roy 

Troian Pools 
Webster 
Russell B. 

Mason Inc. 
Westbury 
Coronet 
West Seneca 
Mel.Q.Deo Pools 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown 
Ice City 
Bristol 
Nichols Pools 
Huntington Valley 
W. W, Adcock 
Kenneff Square 
Fountain Pools 
Malvern 

Claphanson Pools 
Philadelphia 
Epco Swimming 
Pool Co. 
Pollsville 
Swimming Pool 
Equipment Co. 

RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket 
Lustre Aluminum 

VIRGINIA 

Richmond 

Weolco 


do not use the red. white and blue com- 
plementing preparations? ■‘We will have 
an inspection each morning." says Mrs. 
Buttles. Bill suppose lhc> jusl do not 
want to. even after morning muster? 
"Well. I suppose if some individual were 
so uncooperative as to spoil the whole 
effect, we would just have to take away 
her mode of dress." 

The very suggestion that there could 
possibly be such a thing as a C ongres- 
.sional member w ho was less than thrilled 
at the prospect of liosting the L'.S. Open 
sounds a faint downbeat note in the 
otherwise lively proceedings. Such things 
as the toughened golf course, closing off 
certain sections for refurbishing, not be- 
I ng able to enter the grounds of their ow n 
club during the Open without buying a 
ticket, fretting about possible damage 
to the club and the ftnancial risks have 
all conirihuted to a little inulcd. under- 
ground griping. 

However, it is obvious that, as Murphj 
and other Open advocates claim, the vast 
majortiy of the members arc solidly be- 
hind the project. Any sizable t pposition 
party would have made it impolitic for 
Congressional to .seek the Open and im- 
possible to have prepared for it so success- 
fully. Considering the time, money and 
nervous energy lliat a club must expend 
in gelling ready for this tournament, the 
real wonder is that so many members 
want the Open, not that a few oppose it. 
"Actuallv. the Open is our easiest lour- 
naincnt to place." says the L SC A‘s Han- 
nigan. "The .selecticn committee has five 
or six clubs to choose from each year." 

"It's the prestige." is the reason ad- 
vanced by member after member at 
Congressional. "Maybe ICO.COl) golfers 
arc going to be here. Millions are going 
to read about it and sec it on TV. If I go 
to Arizona. Horida, anvwhere. and they 
say. 'Where do yc u play?* when I say 
Congressional they arc going to say. 
‘Oh yeah, that's vvhcrc they had that 
great Open. Bcaulitul course.' " 

There is also ilie possibility that they 
may say. oh yeah, ihai was the red. white 
and blue Open, or the place with police 
dogs, or the course where a baby was 
delivered on the 9th tee. However, as the 
man said, nothing great is achieved with- 
out suffering. Next year St. Louis end 

9.1 



tested and approved by the 
Professional Golfers' Association* 


•Through its Emblems Specifications 
Committee. Play the ball that is 
designed to travel, engineered to give 
unfailing performance! Sold only 
through golf professionals. 

PGA GOLF EQUIPMENT CO. 

83S0 N Lehigh Ave . Morton G'Ove. Ill (600S3) 
SubsiJiary ol Victor Comptometer Corporation 


SHOPPING BY MAIL? 
The Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association is 
on the alert to see that 
you get good service 
and honest value... 







Hold that light with 0 

I - BOND STREET ' 

TJii: PfPK 

S'l-.-WS 1.11' 



If you had a tire this worn, and it failed, 

would you have the nerve 
to bring it back and ask for 
a brand new tire free? 


If this were an ordinary lire, 
you’d beentitled to a small allow- 
ance on a new tire, and no more. 

But this is no ordinary tire. 

It’s a tire with a construction 
that’s so strong, and so unlikely 
tofail, that U.S. Royalcan make 
this Special Introductory Offer : 

If the tire fails for any reason. 
except a repairable puncture 
or deliberate abuse, as long as 


there is still 1 / 16 " of original 
tread left, 

U.S. Royal will give you 
a brand new tire free. 

It doesn't matter how long 
you own the tire. There's no lime 
limit. And it doesn’t matter how 
many miles you go. There’s no 
mileage limit. What’s more, road 
hazards are included in the offer. 

Ilcovers these tires: 

The U.S. Royal first-line tire 
(Safety 800) 


The tiger's paw 
(Rcd-circle Super Safety 800) 

The U.S. Royal premium tire 
(Red-circlc Royal Master) 

The offer applies to passenger 
car replacement tires purchased 
and registered between 
now and Aug. 1 5lh at u.SiR^i 
any U.S. Royal dealer 
displaying this emblem. 

And there's no catch. 


U.S.Royal 


BASEBALLS WEEK 


AMERICAN LEAGUE AlUround efficien- 
cy (10 home runs, nine double plays, solid 
pitching} (ifted BALTiMORt (5-1) into first 
place. Boog Powell hit five homers, Luis 
Aparicio stoic five bases, and Dave Mc- 
Nally shut out the A*s. In addition to their 
wins and saves, the Oriole relievers were re- 
cording ‘‘scares." Reliever Dick Hall ex- 
plained: ‘‘A scare is credited only when a 
relief pitcher docs not enter a game. When 
hitters are faced w ith the impi^sing spectacle 
of one of us warming up. they begin to 
tremble. Then they submit to our starting 
pitcher because they do not want to bat 
against us.” Kansas env (1-5), which will 
try anything, hired a taxi to deliver its re- 
lievers to the mound. Last week the taxi 
racked up plenty of mileage, for the A’s 
needed 15 relief pitchers. If nothing else, 
the Athletic pitchers had long and colorful 
names: Montcagudo. Santiago. O'Dono- 
ghue. Handrahan, Bowsficld. Drabow.sky. 
Gr?cnda. To improve its pitching, the team 
planned to spend S500,(X)0 on bonus boys, 
and the first was a pitcher with a nice short 
name — John Lee Odum. It was boston 
(4-3) more than any other club that kept 
the K.C. taxi rolling, scoring 22 runs 
against the A’s in two games. Dick Stuart 
hit three homers, including his third grand 
slam of the season. Lee Thomas, in his first 
two games after being acquired from the 
Angels, had six hits, two of them home 
runs. Lou Clinton, who went to los anou es 
(4-3) in that trade, homered in his first 
game with the Angels, a 3-2 win against 
the Yankees. Bob Lee picked up a save in 
that game, his third of the week. In all. the 
Angels won four straight. Fur the first time 
since the opening week, Chicago (5-3) lost 
two in a row. Second Baseman Al Weis cut 
his head while doing chin-ups on the edge 
of the dugout, and the two games he missed 
were those two defeats. Camilo Pascual cut 


his finger while shaving and Jim Kaat hurt 
his .shoulder, thus depriving MiNst-SorA (.3-4) 
of its ino best pitchers. Nevertheless, left- 
handers Dick Stigman and Gerry Arrigo 
beat the Yankees, new york (3-4) hit only 
.228 and stranded 64 runners. Only .shutout 
pitching saved the Yankees. Whitey Ford 
blanked the Twins, and Jim Bouton and 
Bill Stafford stopped the Angels 2-0 in 15 
innings. ortKOiT (1-4) lost four in a row and 
had trouble off the field as well. Frank Lary, 
sold to the Mets, accused Manager Charlie 
Dressen of being "too strict." Countered 
Dressen: "If anything. I'm softer than most 
managers,” and a majority of the Tigers 
agreed. Washington (2-3) went three 
games without an error, but when the Sen- 
ators made one it was costly. Catcher Mike 
Brumley pulled a Mickey Owen-type error 
on what should have been the final out, and 
the Indians went on to score four limes and 
win 9-6, Outfielder Fred Valentine let a ball 
bounce out of his glove for a home run, 
giving the Indians a 6-4 win. With help like 
that, plus good pitching from Sam Mc- 
Dowell (two wins, 14 strikeouts in one game) 
and four home runs by Leon Wagner, 
CLTVTLAM) won five of eight. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE Eleven of the 30 
games last week were decided in the final 
inning. Cincinnati (5-2) provided much of 
the drama. Three times the Reds won in the 
ninth, first with a two-run rally, then on a 
three-run homer by Frank Robinson, and 
finally on a four-run uprising. Bob Purkey 
started the week by shutting out the Cardi- 
nals, and John Tsilouris and Sammy F.llis 
combined to end the week the same way. 
Del Crandall's pinch double in the 23rd 
inning gave san i-ranci-SCO (5-2) an 8-6 
win over the Mets. Other clutch hitters were 
Harvey Kuenn, whose pinch hit beat the 
Phillies in the I Ith, and Tom Haller, whose 


home run in the ninth also upended the 
Phillies and pul the Giants back into the 
league lead. philaoI'LPhia (3-3) fans were 
not dismayed. Everywhere they went — 
supermarkets, public meetings, the office— 
they carried transistor radios to keep labs 
on their Phillies, new york (2-4) fans merely 
showed up at Shea Stadium, 171,913 of 
them for five dates. Galen Cisco shut out 
the Dodgers on four hits. And the Mets 
scored seven runs in one inning, equalling 
their alllime high. That was more runs than 
CHICAGO (4-2) scored in any full game, but 
Billy Williams (.417) beat the Braves with 
a lOth-inning homer, and Ron Santo's two- 
run drive edged the Cardinals 2-1. Sandy 
Koufax of i-os ANGELES (3-3) beat the Pi- 
rates but complained that "I haven't felt 
right so far. Maybe one of these days I’ll 
wake up.” When he awoke four days later, 
though, he might have felt he was dreaming, 
for be defeated the Phillies by pitching the 
third no-hitlcr of his career. Two of 
HOUSTON’S no-hit pitchers— Ken Johnson 
(this year against the Reds) and Don Notte- 
bart (last season against the Phillies) — were 
driven from the mound. A third. Don Lar- 
sen. who pitched a perfect game for the 
Yankees in the 1956 World Series, saved the 
Colts' lone win in four games. Pittsburgh 
(3-2) settled for a pair of five-hitters by Bob 
Vealc and Steve Blass for two wins against 
the Giants. The Pirates wound up the week 
by coming through with five hits and three 
runs with two out in the ninth to defeat 
the Colts. Lee Maye's two-run single with 
two out in the ninth gave Milwaukee (2-4) 
a win over the Cubs. Denny Lemastcr 
picked up the other victory, a 3-2 game 
against the Reds in which he struck out 
10 men. ST. LOUIS pitchers hit .471 and 
Charlie James batted .375, but the rest of 
the Cardinals were .191. The result was 
five losses in seven games. 



DEAN CHANCE: A MARK TQ AIM AT 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

Sandy Koufax of the Dodgers is the toast of 
Los Angeles, and rightly so. There arc. how- 
ever, other pitchers in Los Angeles, and one of 
Uic bcs( 23->ear-o1d Dean CliaiKe of iliu 
Angels. Earl> this season Chance shut out the 
Yankees on three hits. Last week he faced them 
again, but first he warmed up by beating Bos- 
ton 1-0, striking out IS baiters — a regular 
Koufax performance. Enter the Yankees. This 
time Chance gave them only one hit in nine 
innings, shutting them out. Trouble is, the 
Angcl.s could not score either, so ihc game 
continued. When Chance went out for a pinch 
hitter after 14 innings, the score was still 0-0 
and he had allowed only three singles. Although 


the Angels lost, there were two salient and 
soothing thoughts: Chance had helped lure 
the biggest Angel crowd of the season (30.496) 
at a lime when the poor Angels desperately 
need crowds. He had also extended his string 
of scoreless innings againsl llie Yankees to 30. 
dating back to last September 25. Angel fans 
like to point out that when the Dodgers' 
Koufax was Chance’s age, he had a 4.47 ERA. 
averaged seven walks a game and led the 
league in wild pitches. Chunec has an ERA of 
1.66, has averaged only three walks a game 
and has thrown only two wild pitches all year. 
All of which means that if Dean Chance can 
pitch three no-hitters, win 2S games plus two 
more in the World Series, he too can be the 
toast of Los Angeles. 
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FOR THE RECORD 


I hCit ol' Texas, hul lop-scedcd 0<1N 

Ml RRO\V ol <'orpos C'lirisii Univcrsil) ciser- 
po'sered Icammats’ Gahino Palal'ox 6 }. ft 2 lor ih^ 
Mnl;le^ liile, m Kansas C'lis Kierhoss .-incl Palafc>x, 
ihc sounder broUier of Mexicis's Dasix Cupper 
•Vnloiiiir, learned to laCc ihe doubles f> J. 6 0 from 
foni \lucnch and I arrs Kius' nf Pan •\niencaii 
fl.arrs is ihe son sil Hobbj Riggs, ibe former U.S. 
.ind ^^iinOledon champion l. 


A roundup of Ihe sports information ol the week 


aoxiNa Hriiain’s LiglilsseiKht Chaiiil'iori n\VI 
C H CKSl 1 > earned a probable idle maicli "ill 
\Sorld C'hdiiipton Carlos Oriir \ihen he poiuuled 
oui a Id-round decision over lol’-ranked I iglu- 
"Ciglii Kenns 1 ane ol Muskegon. Mich-, m 1 ondon. 
[ighlsseighl IRCNKIi N.VRSAl/. a I’ueiio 
Kican-born New 'i orker, gained a close Ill-round 
decisiunovei John ns Bu'arro.iliclirsl-rankingiiinioi 
lightsseighi. in Madison Siiuare Ciardcn. li "as ihe 
Uih sotsseculise siclors for Narsacr and esisinJed 
Ills iiripiessise career record lo 21) ss ins, inie loss .ind 

FISMING (nc Al I -N N I IC Cl 1 ^ TL N \ ( 1 L H 
«on Ihe lc.mi lille und JOI JaNSSIN SR, ,.l 
Liingpori, N.J.caughi and released t'so bhieiii.irhn 
lor IAK) poinis and the indisidual lille m the liils-i- 
n.il'onal Hliie Marhn rournamcm oU Hauer.*,, Ss-C . 
Among Ihe more than 100 coni|'eiilors in ihe tour- 
d.i> eseni ssere Cioseriuirs lerr> Sanloid ol Noril 
C jrolina ansi iolin Coimalls of fes.is (u*i' /s/ee ^*1 


i.> "Ml Ihe S-tfi.lTfi Ppsom Derh) for C.sear-olds 
bs a lengih oser Injiunii in a Held ol 17 ill fnsoiii 
liouris, f ngtand The siciors for ihe I5-to K l.i- 
s.Kitc, insned h> Sirs. Ooieen Rogers and John 
Is-iias, was ssorih S20I.7K7 a uorld record for 
lirsi.pn/e mones lor ihc 5d-_scar-i>ld Hrcasles, 
Hiilam's champion lockc's the p,is| ihice sears, 
II "as his lirst l.psom Derhs success m l.t ai- 

Sirs, Cius SSeissscvlleT's. hreneh-lsred LI' l -SBC- 
L r I \, Je.in M.iss.ird in the saddle, held on lo lake 
"•e I’lix du Jockey Club drench IX-rbs l 

Mr ,l sc'al-oids m Chiiniill). 

Iliskofs Tree -Siahle's SChRt [ ($16,401. I arrs 
Vd.iMis al’oaid. edeed f ace ihe I ,icis |n a lie.id lot 
Mclors in the Slnihcr Ooose Siakvs, ihe 

ss-sond race of lire I riple C ro"n for I illic-s. al Ague- 
di.ci Tasored Casile I orbes. "inner ol llie Acorn 
Ihe hrsi of ihc ihree-parl senes — linished a poor 


TRACK B FIELD In an cxiraordinars finish, eight 
inilers crossed the line in less ih.in I'mir miniilcs at 
iheCooipioii iCahf I liisiialional meel Iser/iiW .’A'). 
nSRr>l III Rif SOS led Ihe parade hs breaking 
Ihe lape in ' *7.4. lollossed bs f oiii O'Hara i.t'57 PI 
SrchieS.in Romaml * $7.6), Morgan Cirolhl.' 57. ‘Jf, 
JiihCjiellel.vjS.,*), Hob Oas ( 1 5K.Si).C.irs SSeisigcr 
(.1 sx.-riand 17-seaf.old Jini Rsiin ( 1 who be- 

came I he Inst school bos eser lo run a suh-four-min- 
iiie iiijle. Ht)H SC'FH 1. oulsprinted New Zealand's 
Hill Haillie .ii ihe linish lo sei a ness Aiiierieun resotd 
of n IXiniheS.CMXl-mcicrrun.andBf AIM. I INO- 
tiRf. N up'ci Hases Jones in Ihe I IB-nieier high hur- 
dles (isr the latter's hisi defeat of ihe tiuldoor scason. 
Itoili were timed in I J.X. \S mners in the Held eseni s 
included II A KOI I) ( ONSOl.l V in Ihe hammer 
Ihross (::j reel li mehcsi, RAl PH BOSTON in Ihe 
hro.idiunipl ’Sfesh 11)1,^ me lies land IX) N MI S IRS 
of Boulder, Colo, m Ihe pole suull ( 16 leel 'I inches I. 
I Rl I) H.\ NSI N. 2.T. a predeni.il siudcni ai hotli 
Klee anil llousum C nivcrsjiies, so.ircd 17 teei 1 irKh 
lo Isc-iier John I'enners world pole saull leeord 
hs i/j inch ai Ihe UST 1 I Jisirici championshM" in 
I [oasion 


GOLF rON^ LI. SI S of San Leantiro, Calil. bless .i 
sis-siroke lead in the final round bui birdied ihc 
Iasi iwo holes lo beai .Mike Soueliak hs one sii.ikc 
li.T hrsl place in ihc SlOh.WW llnindcrbiicl C la-s.. 
Ill R>e. N.S. His 12-under-par 276 lor 72 hole— 
g.ise Lemahis lirsi lournamenl sieiors since Jansiars. 
Ikink Fxeeuiisc J. SSOLCOTT HROSSN. 62. ol 
.Sea Curl, N J, iirs'ked a three-oser-par 147 lor .!(• 
holes lo "in ihe L .S. Seniors Championship m R\c. 
N.S. He finished 1"0 sirokcs ahead ol runiier-ui’ 
Joseph Morrill Jr.. 5K. of Cjreat Harrington. SLiss.. 
the is6l champion, m Ins lirst victory in lour irics 
lor Ihc iiilc, 

HARNESS RACING - Sianlcs O.inccrdrosc K-scar-old 
I SKDKiAN BAS ($2-76l lo an casv sielors m ihc 
5'U.lKiO Njiional Championship I’accoser i"o miles 
ai 'Vonkers H.icessas. The Nc" Zealand gekluig 
linished I >/j Icnglhs ahead ol sccond-pl.ite Rusis 
K.inge for his ihird "in in lour weeks 

MORSE RACING I’aiil Mellon's Qt -SIJR SNCiI T 
IS I s. 10), ridden hs Manuel 7 c.i/.i, hni'hcd last no 
.1 isso-lengih siclors oser Roman Hfolher m litc 
> I 54.6(XI liclinonl Slakes Jl Aqueduct ( m'u puc'i' ./Oi 
lour lengihs back in third "as Northern D.iiicc-i. 
sslio had s«epl Ihe kenliieks IXrb* and Ihe I’lejk- 
ness and had been ihe odds-on lasonle lo ss in ihe 
Iriple I rossn. 

Ml. and Mrx, I r.iser Morrison's 5-sear-olJ Ml.S- 
I \Rf) PI -N.STI R IS.tO.’Ol, "illi Jack 1 con.ird up, 
spnnied in ihc sircleh lo "in ihe SII5..MKI Caf- 
loioian ai HoIIswikuI Park bs I Vi lenglhs Top- 
sveighied Kelso hni'hcd .1 poor sixth in his second 
surl ol Ihe season (he "as eighlh Iwo sseeks cjrliei 
in Ihe l.os .\ngcles Hundicapl. 

Irish-lrained SAM A CLALS. ridden b> \j*lia- 
ban Scobie Bre.islcy, wenl ahead in ihe final liirlong 


LACROSSE The AMI RICAN ALL-STARS. led 
h.s Mi.icknuin llowardJoncsofAmhcTsl.edgcdlhe 
Njiriin.il All-Sijrs 12- H) in ihe college senior inalch 
.1-1 \\ I'osi ( ollcge in Hfookville, N.-i . 

MOTOR SPORTS Nl I) JARRI I I ol Caiiideii. 
-A.t - drosc his I ord an jscr.ige I 12.50 niph to ssm 
511. M>0 rirsi-pii/e monev in ihe Dixie 4lK)-mile 
sMck car rac-c m Ailania. 

Indianapolis 5(X) Winner A. J. f OA T. piloting the 
same conseniional front-engine Oltciihauser he 
slrisse at Injs, wois the Res Mas» lOO-mile big-car 
race III Milwaukee vsitli .in aser.ige l(KI..<65 niph 
jrmind ihe one-milc pased irack. 

ROWING Tlie (OLI.rCir BOAT Cl LB. coached 
bs Peiinssisjnij's Joe Hiirk, tseat Ihc As'siser 
lioal Club bs nearlv a length in ssm the cighl-o.ir 
championship r.iec in ihe American Henles Ke- 
g.m.i m Plsilaslelphi.i. T he winning crew, toniposesl 
riamls ol former I'ennss Isania sarsiiy oarsmen, 
osseied Ihe 2.0IX) nieicrs againsi a sirong lic.idwinU 


SOCCER aRCiISTINA defeaicd tngland 1-0 to 
ssm ilic N.iiions Cup tourn.imem in Rio de Janeiro, 
ssh-Ic Hranl- cheered on h> a crowd ol 100, IXK). 
placed second wnh a 4-1 xictoty user Vonugal. 

TENNIS ROA l-AlfRSON oullaslcd Spam's .Ma- 
nuel San Ian a 2 ft, 7- ^.ft-^, 6-' lo take Ihe nieii’s sin- 
gles lille in llareelona's Count of Ciodo Trophs 
i nirn.imc-nl: and m I jusanne RAl ALL OSIINA 
ol Me\ii.o iipsci Issp-sccded Chuck McKmlcs 2 6. 
7 5. 6 .1 in Ihe semilinal' and vseni on lo bcai 
lialsN Sicola Pieiiangeh in a tisc-sci hnal lor sic- 
lors 111 ihe Swiss h.ird-eouri championships. 

1 or ihe lourih conseeiilivc year Ihc SAlA leain 
c-ham|sionship svent lo PAN AMLRICAN tOL- 


High sclKsd junior DITIIlll 1 MOMI>St)N, 16, of 
I rederick, MO . who has been irainiiig m a spcc'iallv 
designed j.ickel s'eighing 25 pounds, sprinted lUO 
sards m 10.2 at a Haliimore meet and sliced .1 sec- 
ond oil Ihe women's ssorld record, sel m I^JK b)' 
Mailene Mai hews ol Auslraha. And in Ith.ic.i. N.A". 
high sc'hiioler DON C.ASTRONOAO ol Oceanside. 
s.A losseied bs ,2 second ihc* nalionaf schoolboy 
recsird m the I'hO-yard hurdles sshc-n he won the 
csem m Ib.l at the slate Public High School \-A 
championships. 

In oiher esenls KANSAS SlAll kOLLLOL of 
linpoii.i. led hs John Camicn's sieiorics al 1,500 
and 5. IKK) meicTs, won ihc N .\l championships in 
Sinus I alls. S.D.: hosi team NOIRf. DAMtsiic- 
cesslulis defended ilsCeniral Collegiaic ( imlcrenco 
lille; and ihe MARINI tORPS look nme ol IS 
esenis lo wm the mierservice meei m Otiamieo. A'a- 

MILEPOSTS NaMID I ormer AAashmgion Red- 
skin passing star Samms Baugh, 50. ssho coached 
Ihc All Ness A'ork I nans in ihcir firsi iwo seasons 
( IVhO 61 1. lo replace Pop |s> as hc.id coach ol ihc 
I lousitm Oilers. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



HANS WOLF of O/OIIC 
Park. N.A .. pedaled oui 
of a paek of 166 siart- 
ers to Skin ihe 2Ui an- 
nual 'IoiirorSonier\ilIe 
(N.J.) 50-niilL‘ hicxcle 
race in the record Mine 
of 1 :5v-4T.‘JaiHl became 
ihe tirsi csclisi in ihe 
L'.S. lo eOAcr lhat dt*-- 
lanee in less than ixso 


PATSY ANNE HITCH- 
ENS, w lio grad lulled Ihis 
week from f>tekinsiin 
College 111 Carlisle. I’a.. 
where she majored in 
Spanish and was ihe 
top-ranked woman len- 
iiis player, won all of 
her senior mulches in 
straight sets to give her 
team an unbeaten (7 0) 
season. 



JACK LA MOTTA. 17. 
whose father, Jake, was 
world middleweight 
champion < 1 1 , 

took up haseball instead 
of boxing and balled 
.422 this season one 
of the best averages in 
Dade County — in lead- 
ing his North Ntiami 
High School team to 
(he Moridit state title. 


WARDE 6. HUTTON 

JR. of La Mesa, Calif., 
passed a grueling exam 
that included breaking 
boards wilh his fore- 
head and stones wilh 
the Sides of his hands 
to become the youngeM 
•American ( I Tiiorecei VO 
the Shodan Ki Degree- 
Black Bell in Tang Soo 
Do (Korean) karate. 



BONNIE LEWIS of 
.Siandisli. Me., rode a 
bus 150 miles to Ban- 
gor and won the broad 
jump, l00-\ard dash 
and 50-sard hurdles m 
the Maine slate girls' 
track meet; ihen she 
traxeled home to reign 
as queen of her high 
sehool'b junior prom 
ihai evening. 

HERMAN KEISER JR. 

of Barberton, Ohio, a 
high school junior and 
sonofihe lyiti Masters 
champion, paced the 
school's golf team to a 
1 1 -J season with an av- 
erage .TV. 8 for the nine- 
hole matches, and then 
helped lead his team lo 
the Ohio state cham- 
pionship in Columbus. 
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IQ^h^ole the readers take over 


BRICKS AND THE BRICKYARD 

Sirs; 

Picking a \vinner in the 500 is like shoot- 
ing at a (lock of fast-moving ducks. I guess 
you fellows just picked the right duck. 

Congratulations on your forecast, and 
thank you for the sparkling Bob Olium 
story on A. .1, Foyt (Driver in a Tight 
Corner, June 1 ). 

Dick Daili.v 

Latrobe, Pa. 

Sirs: 

How do you do it? You were the only na- 
tional magazine to give Cassius Clay even 
half a chance of beating Sonny Liston. You 
picked Northern [)anccr to win the Ken- 
tucky Derby. And. last but not least, you 
put A. J. Koyt on your cover for Indianapo- 
lis. After watching Clay pummel Liston. 
Northern Dancer take the roses and I-'oyt 
coast to victory at the 50(1. | could no long- 
er withhold my praise. Congratulations on 
a fine job! 

Art LtAvrss 

Kirkwood, Mo. 

Sirs: 

Now that A. J. Foyt has won the infamous 
Indy 5(X) (at the cost of two other racers' 
lives) and proved the Offy roadsters still 
hold the edge over rear-engined cars (The 
Magnijicein tnul the hSucubre, June 8), let's 
stop this macabre showing of foolish speed 
that kills! 

Fred E. Langley 

Waltham. Mass. 

Sirs: 

Auto racing is a dangerous profession, 
Drivers like Lddie Sachs and Dave Mac- 
Donald w ho enter it voluntarily know and 
accept this. I cannot speak for MacDonald, 
but I know Sachs loved racing and the 500, 
and he would have been the last one to want 
the tragedy of his and MacDonald's deaths 
in the 500 to be used as a weapon to hurt 
the sport. 

As races go. the 500 i.s remarkably safe. 
There had not been a death in the race for 
five years preceding this year's tragedy. Even 
this year (here were only the breakdowns of 
the Clark and Jones gars to mar it further, 
and there was not a single driver failure in 
the 198 laps following the fatal accident. 

In the last five years of safe 500s the 
crowds have steadily ri.sen, not fallen. It is 
not death that draws interest, but the per- 
formance of brave and .skilled men in mag- 
nificently prepared machines in the face of 
danger. The loss of Sachs and MacDonald 
is a great one. But the 5(K) is a great race. 


and we would not want to lose it or the new 
theatcr-TV exposure of it. Sachs and Mac- 
Donald would not have wanted it. Remem- 
ber, both drove in races in w hich men were 
killed, yet they continued in the sport they 
loved. 

Do not let the doomsayers and sob sisters 
spoil their memory. Let us regret their loss, 
but be proud of them. 

Bill Libby 

Los Angeles 

GOLDEN BUD 

Sirs: 

I would like to thank you for the recent 
coverage you gave me and the sport of mar- 
athon Mcing following my victory at Yon- 
kers, N.Y. (Straight Mun in n Twisty Race, 
June I ). 

For the pa.si four yciirs, while running 
abroad. I've done my very best to be a 
good ambassador for my country and have 
always tried to maintain the very best rela- 
tions with the Amateur Athletic Union. The 
single quotation you used concerning me and 
the AAU would give the impression there 
was some animosity between myself and 
that organization. Actually, my association 
with the AAU— prior to leaving the U.S. in 
I960, again last summer on tour in Russia 
and yet again at Yonkers a week ago — has 
been excellent. 

1 do not, in any case, want to do anything 
to jeopardize this fine relationship or to in- 
dicate in any way that the AAU has any- 
thing but the best interests of all athletes 
in mind. 

It was a pity that what was otherwise a 
very colorful and informative article had to 
be disfigured by belaboring certain •■eccen- 
tricities" I might have. 

I pointed out to your reporter that drink- 
ing beer by an athlete is viewed in an en- 
tirely ditferent light in EngLind than it is 
here in America. I hope the .American young- 
sters will take special notice of the intensive 
training I do (about l?.5-LW miles a week) 
and view the more sensational aspects of the 
article in their proper perspective. 

Buddy Edllen 

We.stcJiJT-on-Sca, England 
Sirs: 

It's about time you had an article on Bud- 
dy Fdclcn. He has been running marathons 
in hurope for some time now, and this is 
the first time the American people have been 
given the particulars on one of the best 
chances of the U.S. for a marathon gold 
ntedul since the year one. 

Bhuci Ball 

Woonsocket, S. Dak. 


Sirs: 

John Lovesey'.s article on Buddy Edcicn 
was informative and interesting, but the cap- 
tion that "he is the best American m.irathon 
runner ever" is not only misleading but un- 
true. Me could very well hecuine the greatest 
marathon runner in U.S. history, but at this 
premature date it is too early for such sweep- 
ing generalities. 

Greatness in marathon running, possibly 
more than any phase of active sport, is ba.sed 
on longevity as well as consistent success at 
the highest competitive level possible. Buddy 
has never competed in the Olympic Games. 
This single fact alone disallows the claim of 
his alltinie greatness. 

Let’s give the boy at least five to eight 
more years of successful marathon running 
before calling him the greatest ever. 

Jons Lucas 
Head Track Coach, Penn State U. 
University Park, Pa. 

GOLDEN BUSTER 

Sirs: 

That was a real nice story Robert H. Boyle 
did on Buster Mathis (At the Fair with Fat 
Buster. June 1). i thought you might like 
to know- some more about the boy. He is 
quite a credit to our city! 

Bus loves kids and has been a fine influ- 
ence on underprivileged children in our local 
boxing tournaments. He helped teach a lot 
of boys how to box, and some of them went 
on to win city and state titles. They will tell 
you Buster had a lot to do w ith their success, 
and they will also tell you that they helped 
Buster to win the national crown and the 
Olympic trials— by sparring with him. Bust- 
er will agree. He helped the boys and they 
hejped him! 

When Buster got back home from the 
Olympic trials, he visited the children at Ju- 
venile Home. He played basketball with them. 
Ho loves the kids, and the feeling is definitely 
mutual. 

Leonard LaBarre 

Grand Rapids 
Sirs: 

\ our article on Buster Mathis reminded 
me of my own amateur boxing career, 

This was in Clovis, N. Mex. some years 
ago, Some friends of mine became interested 
in boxing and decided that they would enter 
the Golden Gloves, which at that time was 
held in Amarillo, Texas, about 100 miles 
away. I never was sure just how it happened, 
but 1 ended up sending in my entry just like 
the otJters. I gave them my name and ad- 
dress. my age (15), my classification (novice) 
and my weight (260). 

coniimied 
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Why a 

man's 

shampoo? 


Those women's shampoos give you 
a beauty treatment while they 
clean. But Pitch was made espe- 
cially for men. No fancy beauty 
treatment. Just the total cleaning 
action you want. 

Here’s why a man 
wants total cleaning action: 
a man’s hair dressing attracts 
dust and dirt, retains per- 
spiration, excess scalp oils, 
loose dandruff. 

Fitch is the shampoo that’s 
made especially to clean a 
man’s hair and scalp. It has 
Penetrating Power in every 
drop . . . 100% effective clean- 
ing action. 

Apply Fitch to dry hair, be- 
fore showering. 'Then add 
water. You get a rich lather 
that cleans thoroughly. It 
penetrates and lifts away 
built-up accumulations. 
Leaves your hair and scalp 
feeling fresh and alive. Look- 
ing great! 

Pick up a bottle of Fitch. 
Use it regularly for a clean, 
healthy-Iooking head of hair. 



Separates the men from the girls. 


GROVE LABORATORIES 
Oiv. of Bristol-Myers Co. 

GifM 


19TH HOLE imilimicd 

I suppose Nshocver read my entry blank 
thought I was kidding because, to my great 
relief. I never heard a word from them. It is 
nice now to be able to sit on the sidelines 
and say. “Hit 'em one for me. Buster!" 

David L. Trsvis 

Cilassboro. N.J. 

Sirs: 

Bob Boyle's Olympic trials boxing story 
conveys a distorted impression of the make- 
up of the squad selected by the Olympic 
Committee. He is telling the reader that the 
AAU team walked away with the biggest 
slice of titles— even though the armed forces 
contributed over half of the entries. 

The truth is that seven of the JO divisions 
were wi>n by members of the services and 1 1 
of J4 alternates arc similarly servicemen. 

Gi-OR<ii. Marklr 

W ashi'nglon 

0IAL-A-9OUVENIR 

Sirs: 

>our recent Scoricard note (May IX) 
that Ralph Branca's brother was about to 
purchase some old grandstand scats from 
the Polo Grounds made me think your read- 
ers might be interested in my elTorts to do 
the same. My .secretary began the deal, inno- 
cently enough, by dialing the Polo Grounds 
and explaining what she wanted to a woman 
who answered. The woman told her that she 
should call the New York Mets. which she 
did. The woman who took her call at the 
Mets' oflicc informed her that the Polo 
Grounds had been sold to the City of New 
York, and that she should contact the New 
^ «>rk Housing Authority. The Housing Au- 
thority operator said they didn't handle 
such matters there but that she would trans- 
fer the call to someone who did. 

The sontconc listened politely, then of- 
fered to switch the call to the personnel 
othce. The personnel people just laughed. 

Mine is a persistent secretary, however, 
and she dialed the Housing Authority again. 
This time a gentleman answered and assured 
her that the demolition department could 
help. It did. by giving her the number of the 
^^rccklng Corporation of America, which 
had been awarded the contract to tear down 
the Polo Grounds. 

At this point, having repeated herself it) 
limes, my secretary inexplicably resigned 
from the fray, leaving me to make the final 
and linally successful call. 

Since then. I have made that last sad trip 
to the Polt) Grounds. Three seats that were 
once joined proudly together in section lO 
of the lower stands behind lirsl base now ik- 
cupy a place of honor in my hallway. There 
is even a chunk of gum stuck under one of 
ihein. And my secretary is very pleased tt) 
know thai she did not dial in vain. 

Winmh 1) A. Carlolx.m Jr. 
New 'i ork City 
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Time & Lilc RuitJint. Roekefcllct Center, 
New York. New York 10020. 
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Sports 

Illustrated 


Please include a SPORTS ILLDSIKAlbD label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write about your 
subscriplion. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 

y40 North Michigan Ave.. Chicago. III. 60611. 

Charles A. Adams, GenT Mgr. 

TO SUBSCRiaC 

mad ihis lurm with your payment, 

3 new subscription. □ renew my subscription. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

U.S.. C .inada and L.s Possessions. I yr. $7.00. 

All other vubscnpiionv. I yr. $8.00. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

attach label here 

If you're moving, please let tis know five weeks 
heinre changing vour .ndvtrev«. Pkicc ui.ig.irinc 
addtov label here, prim vniir new address helow. 
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Jockeif has the coolest thing in Ban-Lon'^ sportshirts for men 


Toke it off, Mary Lou. That's 
his shirt ... his new Jockey 
Thorobred* Bon-Lon 
sportshirt. And those ore his 
matching Bon-Lon socks. 
He's mighty possessive 
about that outfit. Plenty 
proud of the shrewd buy 


he's made. Socks only 
$1.50. And thot shirt is the 
only $5.95 Bon-Lon shirt 
with a tailored set-m 
pocket. Feel nice? That's 
100% Textrolized' 
Chemstrand nylon . . . 
mochine woshable and 


dryable. Color fast, of 
course, These Jockey 
coordinates come in more 
colors then six rainbows. 
So come on, Mary Lou, 
take 'em off. If he cotches 
you like that, who knows 
what he might do ! 1 1 



8 reasons why 
this particular Scotch is 
dry. 

( The taste no two people describe alike I 
and yet everybody agrees is great I 


1 ) 

2 ) 

3) 

4) 

5) 


Wc'rc talking about While Horse Scotch, and even 
experts are intrigued when asked to define its crack- 
ling dr\ness. To some, it's a subtle lla\or— light on 
the palate, vet pleasing to the taste. To others. 
“URY" smacks of authenticity, smoothness, quench- 
ability, bouquet. 

Dryness is built into White Horse from the very 
beginning. In the selection of grains. The way the 
barley grains are dried over peat fires, touched with 
just the slightest whisper of its magic. 

As many as .10 dilTereni Scotch whiskies are used to 
make White Horse dry (after slow' mellowing in 
sherry casks). And White Horse always draws on 
the same prize whiskies from its own stocks. Hence, 
you get uniform tlavor. Identical quality. 

Unlike Scotches which are shipped to this country 
in bulk, every drop of White Horse is bottled in 
Scotland. The dilTcrcnee is subtle and it concerns 
water— a highly impt)rlant factor in determining 
quality and llavor. 

The water used to help make White Horse comes 
only from soft, rippling streams that How from the 


Highlands through ancient moi>rs and glens. These 
same waters nourish the fields of .SciHtish grain 
which give W hile Horse its being and personality. 


6 ) 


Dry W hite Horse is the olTsprin*: of 2(H) years of 
Scottish tradition and experience. Dates back to 
the original White Horse Cellar in I'.dinburgh. Scot- 
land. To live up to uncompromising standards of 
dryness, every bottle of While Horse is numbered 
and registered right at the distillery. 


7) 

8 ) 


Since White Horse dryness is there from the start — 
not added — you taste it most when you taste it 
straight. But you still can't miss it. however 
YOU like it. . .with water or soda, on the rocks 
or even in a sour. Thai clean, crisp dry taste 
never fades or "waters 

Ni't one quality, but a happy eombinalion 
makes White Horse dry. Tradition. Care. ^ 
Pride. When you taste White Horse, sip £5'^"*** 
it thoughtfully because ycni are drinking 
Scotland's finest, A truly great Scotch 
whisky— dry and delightfully Scotch. _ ^ 

(See While Horse glass otfer below.) ~ m 



Four famous White Horse Scotch glasses— $3. Send coupon 


M hitv Horse Cellar, Dept. SI 
P.O. Box 170 
Boston. Mass. 02101 

(ien/li'nicn: Please send me. p<'stpaid . sets of 
4 matching While Horse Se»>tch glasses, 'n per set. 

1 enclose check □ Money Order □ 

Name 

Address 

City /.one State 



Here arc the handsomest Scotch glasses ever! 
Hach White Horse Scotch glass (see opposite 
page) is heavy-diil\. hand-blown crystal, ent- 
bla/oned with dilTcrent old-world Tavern signs. 
Jcwel-like colors won't fade or wear away. 
L'niqiie tankard shape, tcn-otincc capacity. 


Scotch M hiskies. Bottled in Scotland. Blended K6 Proof. Sole disirihul<»rs: Browne*X int tiers I'oiiipany , New York. 



No Way Out for a Nervous 


Counselor 

by BILL BRYAN 


The suiiimcr that 1 was 18 1 worked as 
' a counselor in a boys’ camp in New 
Hampshire, an employment obtained for 
me by my father. This was a gratui- 
tous service on his part, since I had not 
planned to fritter away my vacation 
working. Before I could enter more than 
a token demurrer, however, the matter 
was settled and I was sold down the river 
to the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion as a cabin counselor and assistant 
swimming instructor. 

The camp was a pleasant place of 
rustic cabins, pines and birches, set by a 
lake remarkable for its clarity and cold- 
ness. There were acres of baseball helds, 
volleyball and basketball courts and 
other appurtenances of outdoor living. 
My colleagues, nearly all about my own 


age, seemed quite agreeable, and I was 
forced to admit that the outlook wasn't 
as dim as I had feared. 

We were immediately set to work put- 
ting out docks, floats, canoes and row- 
boats, and in this manner time passed 
rapidly. Then, two days before the camp- 
ers were due to arrive, we were exposed 
to a series of lectures concerning our 
duties. These were conducted by the 
Camp Director, an exuberant “boys' 
work" type who beamed looihily, ad- 
dressed us as "fellows" and went on end- 
lessly about molding young America. 

Through his constant averrals that 
little boys were a lovable and sacred 
trust, however, there ran a thread of 
steel. Grim references to discipline kept 
cropping up. and nonconformity, he 


made clear, was next to Godlessness. 
A renegade camper, he said flatly, could 
always be traced to a weak-kneed coun- 
selor. Since I had learned that I was to 
be in charge of a cabin of eight 9-year- 
olds. 1 saw nothing disturbing in this. 
Surely eight small boys could hardly 
present any great problem. 

The campers, 100 in number, were due 
to arrive on a Saturday morning. Each 
counselor was to be in his assigned cabin 
to meet his group, perform introduc- 
tions and oversee unpacking and bunk 
making. The cabins were identified by 
the names of Indian tribes, and I was 
to be in charge of the Choctaws, a tribal 
group Hanked by the Chcrokees and 
Apaches. 

About 10 o'clock my warriors started 

•.imiiimeJ 
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A Nervous Counselor 

straggling! in. toiling up the path under 
mountains of dufi'cl. dropping baseball 
glo\cs, mess kits and Tom Swift books 
to mark their trail. Awkward and sweat- 
ing. they were a montage of freckles, 
knobby knees and rumpled hair. Intro- 
diielions were accompanied by toe scufl"- 
ing and muttered acknowledgments, and 
everything seemed reasonably evpecta- 
blc until the eighth and last Chocttiw 
appeared upon the scene. 

The smallest of the group, he stood in 
the cabin doorway . calm and unw inking. 
He was short and pudgy and he squinted. 
His baggy shorts revealed that he was 
remarkably knock-kneed. In addition, 
he had a small potbelly which protruded 
comfortably. .All this, coupled with a 
grave poise, gave him the appearance of 
preinatLire middle age. He inclined his 
head, considered me for a moment and 
said mildly. "I'm George Jones." 

I remember George 

Memory today is unreliable where the 
rest of the Choctaws are concerned. 
Names have slipped away and faces have 
grown dim. Hut George I remember with 
unsettling clearness (the boy. that is; 
George was not really his name). Indeed, 
now the whole summer seems to have 
been a mildly insiinc pus dc deux that he 
and I executed together while the others 
hovered in the background like a crowd 
of extras. 

On that lirst day George was a de- 
cided asset in starting the social ball roll- 
ing. While the others were shyly mute. 
George was lively as an old lady as he 
busied himself with his unpacking. At 
first the rest seemed stunned by his lo- 
quacity, but soon, appjircntly unwilling 
to grant him a conversational monopoly, 
they were all chattering away. 

That evening, while the Choctaws were 
preparing for bed. George dealt the first 
ofa summer-long series of blows. He was 
struggling into striped flannel pajamas 
when he suggested to the tribe at large 
that It would be a good idea if wc all 
arose at dawn and went fishing. In an 
instant I was surrounded by small fry 
enthusiastically seconding the motion. I 
was still trying to establish the fact that 
there were rules about such things when 
taps sounded. I seized the opportunity 
to hustle everyone into bed and sprinted 
through a brief prayer, letting the fishing 
proposal get lost in the process. 

Shortly after daybreak the next morn- 
ing. George shook me awake to announce 


that "the other guys" were ready lo go 
fishing. A look around revealed that "the 
other guys" were sound asleep and that 
only George was burning with the I/aak 
Walton fever. I ordered him back to his 
bunk and he complied eheerfullv. only 
pausing en route to awaken iv\o of the 
others to inform them that the fishing 
trip was otV. Instantly the cabin was alive 
with supplicants, all clamoring for ac- 
tion. Moments later the Choctaws, with 
me at their head, were slipping down the 
path to the lake single lile. Cicorge 
brought up the rear w iih the smug air of 
one disapproving faintly but willing lo 
go along for the sake of sociability. 

Early rising was. I discovered, a custom 
w ith Cicorge. He awakened me regularly 
at about 5:.^0 to propose baseball or 
boating, or merely to ask a question that 
couldn't wait. He usually managed lo 
awaken llie others at the same time and 
incite them to such an extent that the 
Director finally spoke sharply to me 
about suppressing disorder. 

The Choctaws were indefatigable in 
their athletic fervor. They rushed madly 
from swimming lo baseball to volley- 
ball. and then cooled off by rowing er- 
ratically around the lake. Such physical 
frenzy was not for Cicorge. though. He 
was a born spectator. I Ic was. of course, 
on hand for everything, and his was one 
of the foremost voices raised in debate 
or in discussion, lie rarely took part in 
the more violent forms of exercise, but 
he vvas very active in the fields of ex- 
hortation and criticism. 

In the matter of aetiuil athletic partic- 
ipation. Ciet)rge's sole interest lay in 
swimming. He couldn't swim, but above 
all things he wanted lo learn. The rest of 
the waterfront staff was more than will- 
ing lo acknowledge Cicorge as solely my 
responsibility, so each morning during 
Beginner's Swim. George and I would 
frisk ourselves into gooseflcsh in shallow 
water. 

His coordination vvas poor and his 
natural lloating ability, despite his cor- 
pulence. approximated that ofa flatiron. 
It was with extreme difficulty that he 
mastered the dead man's float, a prelim- 
inary maneuver that involved floating 
downward with the arms stretched over 
the head. George would squinch his eyes 
shut and launch himself forward, face 
down. Within a yard or two he would 
come to a halt, wallowing drunkcnly like 
a derelict hulk. As he commenced to 
sink I would haul him to his feet, wherc- 
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Such interesting people fly Qantas to New Zealand. 


What will you find in New Zealand? Why. you will find Swiss 
Alps. Tahitian lagoons. Norwegian Fjords and a thousand 
other things to wonder at. And how will you get to New Zealand? 
On Qantas, of course. On the Australian airline for the 
young at heart. And whom will you fly with? With the world's 
most interesting people. With wise, worldly travelers for 
whom second-best is unthinkable. With people like you. 

What do you do first? You call your travel agent or Qantas. 


Fly Qantas either way around the world. Every day from San Francisco 
lo the South Pacific. iTwice on Saturday.) Same-plane service from 
New YorK. From San Francisco and New York to London. For 
information about Qantas lours anywhere in the world, wnte Qantas 
Tours, Union Square, San Francisco. Offices in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Wasrimgton D.C., Detroit, Chicaeo, Toronto, Montreal, 
Dallas, Salt Lake City, San Franosco, Los Angeles, Vancouver 
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MICHIKO 


Michiko Komatsu will tell you 
how to make a wish come true 
in Japan. Just tie an omikuji 
fortune paper to the "message 
tree." There is similar sorcery 
in the way this lovely japan Air 
Lines hostess anticipates your 
every wish even before you 
ask, She makes you feel se- 
renely at home in the classic 
Japanese atmosphere found 
aboard your DC-8 Jet Courier. 
In traditional kimono she 
serves you with a personal 
warmth you have never before 
experienced. 

Enhance your next journey en 
route to japan, the Orient, or 
on around the world to Europe 
with the magic of Michiko. You 
can even add sunny Hawaii at 
no extra fare — another "plus" 
when you fly japan Air Lines, 
the cairn beauty of Japan at 
a/most the speed of sound. 



UAPAN AIR LINES 

CJioHso from daily DC-fl jet fliRlils io 
Tokyo vio Hoivau from Los Angejcs 
Of Son Francisco See your iroveJ 
ogent for reservotions 


upon he would say with obvious relief. 
■’That was a pretty good dead man's 
float, huh? How far did I go?" 

Eventually we reached the point where 
George flailed the water with his arms 
and performed something vaguely like 
the flutter kick. I couldn't teach him to 
turn his head to breathe, so his convul- 
sive twitchings only postponed briefly 
the instant when he would begin to sink. 
None of his own ineptitude, however, 
seemed to register upon George. Despite 
any evidence to the contrary, he became 
convinced that he swam very well, and 
argument with him was useless. 

Ready for George 

During regular swimming periods it 
was ni> duty to porch on a rickety life- 
Sitving tower situated Jtalfway between 
the end of the pier and float. I was sup- 
posed to sit there alertly, poised to take 
action in the event of emergency. One 
morning, following the usual swim pe- 
riod. I was sunning my.self on my tower 
when I noticed -a counselor shoving off 
from shore in a rowboat. George vvas 
squatting happily in the stern, having 
w heedled a ride from the counselor, who 
was on his way out to repair the diving 
board on the float. George gave me a 
casual wave as they passed me. and 1 
watched idly as they disembarked. The 
counselor started to work on the diving 
board while Cieorge strolled to the edge 
of the float and stood peering intently 
into the water. 

■Hey. watch me." he called suddenly . 
■■I'm going to swim in to the pier.” 

Before I could move or shout, he had 
thrown himself headlong into the water 
in what he imagined was a dive. The in- 
stant he hit, he commenced his frenetic 
thrashings, but even as I stood up he 
began to sink in 12 feet of water. 

The other counselor and I reached 
Cieorge simultaneously. He was in his 
dead man’s float position about four 
feet off the lake bottom, earnestly lash- 
ing out with arms and legs. He seemed 
oblivious to the fact that there was more 
water over him than under him. N\c 
both grabbed him and shot to the sur- 
face. Together we thrust him. choking 
and gagging, onto the float. By the time 
1 was on the float beside him. he had 
couglicd up a pint or two of water and 
was on his feet. 1 was both rnghicncd 
and angry, but Cieorge was calm. He ex- 
haled a long and gusty breath, squinted 
agiiinsi the sun and said thoughtfully, 
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‘'The water’s kinda cold today. I believe 
I'll wail and go back in the boat." 

.'\part from our daily swimming les- 
son, I didn't see much of George in the 
mornings. I was on duty at the water- 
front while he busied himself at leather- 
craft, nature lore or .some of the other 
scheduled activities. Reports reached me 
from lime to time, however, concerning 
his progress. The nature lore instructor 
informed me that there was something 
‘‘uncanny" about Georgc'.s ability to 
sight unusual birds during bird walks, 
particularly when others saw nothing 
more exciting than an occasional blue- 
jay. Knowing George. I privately felt 
that "uncanny" wasn't the word at all. 

As George pursued his appointed 
rounds, he bustled along with a dedi- 
cated air. Like many of the dedicated, 
he had an extremely casual attitude to- 
ward the matter of dress; his shorts hung 
droopily beneath a shockingly dirty shirt 
and his hair looked as though something 
were nesting in it. His raffish appearance 
weighed so heavily upon the Director 
that it served as an excuse for a scries of 
unpleasant conferences with me. 

The [director was in the habit of hold- 
ing Counselor Evaluation di.scussions in 
which he met with each counselor for a 
session of soul-searching and criticism. 
In my case, these discussions always 
centered around George. Tlic Diicctor 
seemed to find it difficult, if not impos- 
sible. to think of George as a lovable 
and sacred trust. 

Invariably he brought up the fact that 
George was a disruptive influence at the 
Saturday night Council I ire. This was a 
pci project of the Director and an in- 
tegral part of the camp's Indian motif. 
Each Saturday evening, as soon as it was 
dark, we would all traipse off into the 
woods, clad only in hrccch cloths and 
feathers, to sit around a mosquito-strafed 
camptirc. There was a tire-lighting cere- 
mony. invocations to the Circat Spirit, 
and then the serious business of di.scuss- 
ing " rhings Done for the Good of the 
Camp." "Things Seen and Heard of In- 
terest" and similar highjinks. .After each 
contribution the assembled warriors in- 
dicated approval v<i!h Indian grunts of 
"How. How." With considerable asperi- 
ty. the Director siiid that George's 
' Hows" were unnecessarily loud and 
frequent. As a matter of fact. Cieorge 
did scuind like a coyote in a trap as he 
yowt>ed away enthusiastically at every 
pause. 1 urthcrmorc. siiid the Director. 
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Take the sparkling performance and bubbling fun of racing- 
bred Sunbeam sports cars. Add unbeatable economy— up to 
40 miles per gallon, no greasing points, 5000-mile servicing 
. . . and what’ve you got? Sunbeam's revolutionary new 


"IMP" Sportsedan with exclusive tilt up rear window to give 
you station wagon convenience. There isn't another car in 
the world like it with heater and defroster for $1495*. 
Test-drive it at your Sunbeam dealer— you’ll pop your cork! 
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Here, in "the last true frontier on the Eastern 
Seaboard." a luxury hotel on its own 1200- 
acre resort estate, provides everything you're 
looking for. The greatest private golf, tennis, 
swimming pool, boating, lake and stream fish- 
ing. Accessible by car, tram or plane. June- 
September. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or Rob't. F. Warner, Inc., 630 5th Ave.. N.Y, 
JUdson 6-4500 
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Boston, Washington, Chicago, Toronto. London 
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A Nervous Counselor 

George's eontribuiions to "Things Done 
for the Good of the Gamp" usually look 
the form of a tilibiisier featuring the 
good deeds of Ci. Jones. Summed up. it 
turned out that (feorge's unortlunlov 
approach to eampiiig, untidiness and 
overall nonconformity were keeping my 
l.eadership Htricicncy rating in the neigh- 
borhood of zero. I tried several times to 
discuss this with Cieorge. but he assured 
me that he personally rated me very 
highly as a counselor, so there the mat- 
ter .stood. 

I always looked forward to evening 
with George. Dusk and he settled down 
at about the same time and then it was 
that his languid period set in. After sup- 
per most campers raced around to use 
up the unevpended balance of their en- 
ergies. but George's cliief pleasure was 
to talk me into taking him for a canoe 
ride. The crowning effect was for me to 
sing to him as I paddled. Mis favorite 
number was Twilight on llie Trail, a 
mournful piece made popular by Ring 
Crosby. We would glide along. George 
lying back with his eyes half shut, t'lie 
hand trailing in the water, the other 
vaguely waving lime. After a bit wc 
would drift in silence. Then Cieorge 
would break the quiet with a remark 
which made up in appeal for what it 
lacked in accuracy. 

"You have a lovely voice. Just lovely," 
he would say. 

George discovers snakes 

Toward the end of the summer George 
discovered that he Itad an affinity for 
snakes. The nature lore instructor, a pris- 
sy type with a dismally high Leadership 
Elliciency rating, captured a couple of 
dozen harmless specimens and in.siallcd 
them in a snake pit that he had buili. 
He gave endless leciurc,s on them and 
announced that he was taking them back 
to the city after camp where they would 
be available for study all winter at the 
YMCA. His pride in ownersliip of these 
lethargic reptiles knew no bounds. 

It was exactly the sort of thing calcu- 
lated to fetch Cieorge. For hours on end 
he would spraw I at the edge of the snake 
pit while he and the snakes regarded each 
other unblinkingly. No longer did he 
awaken me to suggest iishing: instead, 
lie perched on the edge of my bunk by 
dawn’s early light and talked of snakes. 
Hven his bunkmates tired of George's 
never-ending accounts of the excitement 
prevalent at the snake pit. 


The camp season ended on a Saturday, 
wiili the campers .scheduled to leave for 
home in the morning. .Al'ier hreakfasl I 
hurried to the cabin for a check on bag- 
gage and a last search for missing sneak- 
ers and towels. The Glioctaws were mill- 
ing around, pledging eternal allegiance 
to one another and promising to keep 
in loucli. ! noticed that George wasn't 
present, but someone voluniecred the in- 
formation that he was saying goodby to 
the snakes, so I dismissed the matter 

,A few minutes later, while trying to 
determine the ownersliip of a leftover 
bathing suit. I heard myself being paged 
in an angry bellow . Before the fact could 
register, the nature lore instructor ex- 
ploded through the door with a violence 
that drove the seven Choctaws to the far 
end of the cabin like a huddle of fright- 
ened sheep. Tlirough his spluttering rage 
I was linally able to grasp the gist of the 
crisis. George, it appeared, had gotten 
into the snake pit and released all the 
snakes. His voice rising almost to a howl, 
the nature lore instructor informed me 
that the host collection of snakes in New 
Kngland was now scattered all over the 
state of New Hampshire. 

This information was still ringing 
through the cabin when George appeared 
primly in the doorway. Before the nature 
lore instructor could make more than a 
convulsive start toward him. 1 pulled 
George to my side. 

Why. by the honor of the Choctaws. 
I demanded, had he done such a thing? 

The look he turned up to me was the 
stiine bland one that had marked our 
first meeting eight weeks earlier. 1 (is tone 
was the patient and reasonable one used 
to explain the obvious to a child. 

"Fveryono else was going home and 
the snakes looked lonesome, so I turned 
them loose." he s;iid. 

George was the last of the Clmctaws 
to clamber aboard the bus for home. He 
paused on the step and turned to face 
me. The ingenuous warmtli of his smile 
caught at something in my chest. 

■'Hey. wc sure had fun. didn't we?" 
he said. 

"We sure did. George." I agreed. 

As I turned away from George, I saw 
the l^ireclor standing near by, regard- 
ing me narrowly. He was listening to the 
nature lore instructor, who was speak- 
ing earnestly to him. I nodded briskly 
to litem both and hurried away, trying 
to look as though 1 had pressing busi- 
ness elsewhere. END 
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IMPORTED er HANS HOLTERBOSCH. INC OF NEW YORK IN BOTTLES ANO BARRELS FROM MUN ICH. WH ERE L0W£N8RAU HAS BEEN BREWED SINCE IS83. 
ENJOY A FOAMING STEIN IN ITS NATIVE BAVARIAN SETTING ... BE SURE TO VISIT THE BEAUTIFUL LOWENBRAU GARDENS AT THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR, 


Which tastes better. . . bottled or draught? 

{now you’ve got usovera barrel) 
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Poison ball— photo by Mark Sha' 


Unfetter yourself. You have a friend at Chase 
Manhattan to help you care for your nest egg, 
and to provide you with carefully considered 
investment advice.Try us at your convenience. 

THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 

Heab Oh'ce i Chase Manhattan Piaza. Ne* YorK, New York 10015 




Average Issue Professional — Managerial Audience 

By Job Title: Top Management (conttnued from front flap of this insert) 



U.S. Total 
2,287 

Number 

(000) 

Number Per 
100 Copies 

C/M 

In readership at the top manage- 
ment level, SI ranks the closest pos- 
sible second to XJ. S. News and World 
Report, and enjoys a distinct mar- 

U. S. News 

384 

31 

19.40 

gin over the other two. 

SI 

314 

30 

22.93 


Newsweek 

415 

26 

22.29 


Time 

697 

24 

23.15 



Average Issue Professional— Managerial Audience 
By Job Title: Top Management 



Income: $15,000 & Over 




U.S. Total 



In readership at the top manage- 





ment level where incomes are S15,- 


Number 

Number Per 


000 or more, SI leads in numbers of 


(000) 

loo Copies 

C/M 

such managers reached per copy. 

SI 

142 

14 

50.70 


U. S. News 

165 

13 

45.15 


Time 

298 

10 

54.14 


Newsweek 

158 

10 

58.54 


Average Issue Professional — Managerial Audience 



By Industry: Industrial 




By Job Title: Top Management 


Finally, if you compare reach of 





top management within industry 


U.S. Total 



(excluding wholesale, retail, profes- 





sional and business services and 


Number 



government), SI ranks favorably 


(000) 

100 Copies 

C/M 

among the newsweeklies— tied for 

SI 

135 

13 

53.33 

first place in number reached per 

U. S. News 

169 

13 

44.08 

100 copies. 

Time 

357 

12 

45.20 


Newsweek 

167 

11 

55.39 



If you take what is popularly considered to be the 
other side of the advertising coin, CONSUMER ad- 
vertising, and compare SI with three magazines 
which are thought of as “consumer books,” SI can 
again make a clear case for itself. 

Advertisers in certain categories often compare 
SI, Playboy. Esquire and Holiday as to their suita- 
bility for consumer products. 
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In total households reached 
(those where there is at least one 
adult reader), SI outranks the other 
magazines not only in the number 
of households reached, but also gen- 


Total Households 

U.S. Total 

56,146 

Number Number Per 
(000) loo Copies 

C/M 

erates considerably more house- 
holds per copy at a much lower cost 
per thousand. 

SI 

Esquire 

Holiday 

Playboy 

4,297 410 

2,660 344 

2,437 275 

3,886 230 

$1.68 

2.61 

2.82 

2.57 

But when you’re discussing selec- 
tive magazines, why not discuss 
households in a selective manner? 
When you look at households 
reached by these four magazines 
where incomes are in excess of $10,- 
000 a year, you find that although 
Playboy delivers about 70^f more 
circulation than SI, it can deliver 
only half the households per copy. 


Total Households 
$10,000 & Over 

U.S. Total 

9,899 

Number Number Per 
(000) 100 Copies 

C/M 

SI 

Holiday 

Esquire 

Playboy 

1,479 141 

952 107 

804 104 

1,172 70 

$4.87 

7.21 

8.64 

8.51 

When these magazines are placed 
as to their ability to reach the col- 
lege-educated market— adult males 
who have graduated from college— 

SI again reaches many more per 100 
copies, at twice the rate of Playboy 


Adult Male Audience 

Graduated College 

U.S. Total 

6,445 

Number Number Per 
(000) 100 Copies 

C/M 

and Holiday and quite a bit better 
than Esquire, and at a far better 
cost per thousand. 

SI 

Esquire 

Playboy 

Holiday 

1,054 101 

536 69 

941 56 

450 51 

$6.83 

12.97 

10.60 

15.26 


All comjnitations by Sports Illustratkd 




In these sets of tables, we have shown Si's ranking 
among newsweeklies and vis d vis three selective 
magazines which carry a preponderance of consum- 
er advertising. In both cases, SI measures more than 
favorably. Both sets of tables show clearly what 
many of America's leading advertisers know; that SI 
has attracted a superb audience, of unique value to 
corporate and consumer advertisers alike. 
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PWtNTEO IN SCOTLAK 



This is America’s great new 



Charcoal granules in extra long 
wall-to-wall web imbedded with activated 
charcoal granules —not loose— but suspended 
in a new way so all the smoke is exposed to 
activated charcoal. 


with the name 
von can trust 


charcoal filter 
cigarette... 


A new product that we believe to be su|x:rior to any 
charct)al liilcr product on the market. 


(.'harcoal made from coconut shclJ. Htghly ponms 
coconut-shell charcoal has properties never fully 
duplicated in any other kind of cluircoal. Multililter 
uses coconut-shell charcoal exclusively. 



for flavor: 


White outer filter. Multifiltcr’s exclusive 
flavor agent enriches the honest tobacco taste. 

Soft Plastic Sport Pack delivers full flavor 
as no paper pack can. 


Philip Morris 
Multifilter. 



